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BIVOUAO AND BATTLE; 
OR, 


THE STRUGGLES OF A SOLDIER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY ARE SAVED FROM 
A HARD FATE BY A MOVEMENT OF THE 
BRIGADE. 


Bl you are an American, how do you hap- 

pen to be in the army of France?” asked 
the officer, who appeared to be the highest in 
tank, and who was doubtless the president of 
the court-martial, if it was such. 


‘‘We.are both volunteer aids-de-camp, on 
the staff of General Eberlé,” I replied. 

‘Is it possible?” added the officer, glancing 
at his companions. 

They looked at one another, and then exam- 
ined my passport again, whose signature and 
broad seal could not be ignored. Then they 
began to puzzle themselves over the. personal 
description, and I saw that one of them could 


‘| read English. The comparison could not but 


be satisfactory, for the shape of my chin and 
the color of my eyes were correctly given, as 
well as the other details. — 

“Ts your friend an American also?” asked 
the officer. 
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‘« He was born in England, but has lived in 
America from his childhood,” I answered, be- 
lieving that the simple truth is always better 
than falsehood and deception. 

One of the officers walked up to Larry, and 
spoke to him in German; but of course neither 
he nor I understood a word that was said. 

“ Nix,” replied Larry, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

The speaker then explained that he had told 
my friend he might depart in peace. Sucha 
permission, if he had understood it, would 
have surprised him into a word or a look that 
might have betrayed him; but Larry made no 
sign that could excite a suspicion. 

‘*Has your friend a passport?” asked the 
chief officer, turning to me again. 

**He has not,”’I replied. ‘‘He left New 
York rather suddenly, and did not think to 
procure a passport, as one has but little need 
of it now.” 

‘But you were going to Milan?” said the 
officer, returning to the suspicious side of the 
question. 

‘* | wished to go to Milan because my mother 
is there.” 

The military gentleman shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and was evidently incredulous. 

‘*And you have the address of Signor Ber- 
tani, who is an Italian, but in the employ of 
the Austrians. No, no, no!” 

**My mother is his guest,” I added. 

“No, no!” 

**T speak only the truth.” 

** Humph — possibly.” 

‘We have already declared that we were 
attached to the staff of General Eberlé. If you 
have any doubt in regard to the truth of what 
we say, you can refer to that distinguished offi- 
cer,” I suggested. 

‘* General Dberlé is seven or eight kilométres 
distant. You refer to some one who is con- 
veniently removed from us. We make short 
work with spies,”’ continued the officer. ‘‘ We 
may be ordered to march in half an hour, and 
we have no time to waste upon persons taken 
in the very act of entering the enemy’s lines. 
We have good evidence that you are spies.” 

** You refer to Signor Cuore, who is a spy 
himself,” I answered, with some spirit. ‘He 
has a pass in German for three persons to go 
through the Austrian lines.” 

The officers looked at each other and smiled. 

‘** For two persans,” said the officer, correct- 
ing me. 

‘** He told us it was for three. 
can speak or read German.” 

** Here is the pass,” added the speaker, tak- 


Neither of us 
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ing from his pocket the paper which Cuore 
had exhibited, and showing it to me. 

Giving the pass to the gentleman who read 
and spoke German, he desired him to translate 
it tous. He gave me the contents of the pa- 
per in French. It was an order requiring 
picket guards and sentinels to pass Philip 
Farringford and Lawrence Grimsby through 
the Austrian lines, and to give them every fa- 
cility for reaching the general in command at 
Milan. I told Larry in English what the pass 
was, and we both understood why Cuore had 
declined to have the Swiss orderly read it. 
Of course the paper was a fargery; but we 
were utterly incapable of fathoming the ulti- 
mate purpose of Cuore in leading us into 
this trap. As the officer seemed to be very 
patient, in spite of his declaration that he had 
no time to waste upon such persons as we ap- 
peared to be, I began to explain our relations 
with General Eberlé and with Cuore. The 
party listened attentively, and permitted me 
to finish my narrative. I doubt not I made 
some blunders in the use of the French lan- 
guage, for several times I was called upon to 
repeat what I had said. When I had concluded 
my story, there was a general shrugging of 
shoulders, and a general smile of incredulity. 

It was now nearly dark, and the officers, 
after consulting together for a moment, seated 
themselves on camp-stools around the drum 
which I had before observed. Larry and my- 
self were ordered to stand af an opening in 
the ring, opposite the officer who had ques- 
tioned us. I concluded that the formal pro- 
ceedings were about to commence. 

*¢ It looks serious; Larry,” I said. 

“‘That’s so; but you mustn’t give it up, 
Phil. Make aspread-eagle speech. If I could 
speak the language, I would do so. Shake 
your passport at them.” 

‘*T am afraid it will do no good.” 

“Try it, and see. I have noidea of being 
shot in this way by these frog-eaters, when I 
stand ready to fight for them. It isn’t giving 
a fellow a fair show.” 

“ Have you anything to say why you should 
not be shot as spies?” said the president of the 
court-martial. 

‘¢ We demand a fair trial,” I replied. ‘‘ We 
are Americans, and we are in the service of 
France, ready to fight her battles. We are 
not spies, and we ask for the advice and as- 
sistance of the nearest representative of the 
United States government. We also demand 
the privilege of confronting our accuser. He 
is a villain and a liar.” 

I spoke with energy; and, adopting the 
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suggestion of Larry, I flourished my passport 
with vigor in the face of the presiding officer. 

‘You wish to see Signor Cuore?” added 
the president. 

‘We do.” 

‘Bring Signor Cuore.” 

The proceedings were suspended; but some 
time elapsed before the Italian was produced. 
I saw by his actions that he came very unwill- 
ingly. He was placed by the side of the drum 
in the centre of the circle, and required to 
state what he knew about us. He declared 
that he had followed us from Paris, where he 
had seen us in communication with several 
Austrians, and that he had watched us up to 
the moment we had attempted to pass the 
river, when he deemed it his duty to inform 
the picket-guard of our intentions, which he 
had done. 

““Where did you get the pass which you al- 
lege is ours?” I asked. 

“T found it where you lost it,” replied Cu- 
ore, chuckling as though he had done aclever 
thing. 

“ Where did you find it?” I demanded, en- 
ergetically. i 

“You dropped it when you pulled out your 
handkerchief.” 

“You do not say where you found it.” 

“On the bank of the canal, before you got 
into the boat.” 

“Were you with us at the time?” 

“No; I was behind you.” 

“But not in company with us?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“ Were you at the camp of General Eberié 
with us?” 

“No; never.” 

“Did you not come down from the camp of 
General Eberlé to the canal?” 

“T did not.” 

“Allright, my boy! Ifthe Evil One should 
look for a liar, where in all Italy could we 
put you?” added Larry, who had listened 
attentively to the conversation, which was 
carried on in English. 

“He would take you, and not look any 
farther,” replied Cuore. 

“What are you saying?” demanded the 
president, impatiently, for he did not under- 
stand English. 

I related the substance of the ‘conversation 
in French, and Cuore indorsed my version as 
correct. 

“Now, Monsieur le chef de Bataillon,” I 
continued, guessing at the rank of the officer, 
“this man says he was not with us at the 
camp of General Eberlé, or at any other time.” 
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‘* Certainly not,” added Cuore. 

‘If you would do me the favor to send for 
the officer of the guard at the next post, he 
will tell you that we passed this Italian through 
his lines.” 

‘* He only wants to gain time,” replied Cu- 
ore, with one of his politest bows. 

**T have not time to send to any post.” 

** Will you condemn two innocent men— 
Americans?” I pleaded. 

‘* The evidence is very full and satisfactory.” 

‘* But this man is a liar. He showed this 
pass at the camp of our general.” 

‘*No. All that he said proves to be true. 
We found the address of Signor Bertani upon 
you. If you are in the French service, you 
are deserters; if not, you are spies, for you 
were trying to pass our lines, and spoke of 
going to Milan, but not to-night. It is a plain 
case., Gentlemen, give me your attention,” 
said the officer, addressing his companions. 

Just at this moment the tap of a drum and 
the heavy tramp of a considerable body of 
men were heard in the area between the line 
and the river. It attracted the attention of all 
the party. An officer with hasty step walked 
up to the members of the court-martial, and 
asked for the general of brigade in command. 

**Good! Monsieur Foucault!” shouted 
Larry, at the top of his lungs. 

“Ah, Monsieur Grimsby!” ex@aimed the 
officer, walking up to my friend and grasping 
his hand. 

‘‘ Where is General Eberlé?” asked Larry. 

‘* Our brigade is ordered to bivouac here, 
near the river. Give us joy! We shall be in 
the fight. But, pardon, I have an order to 
deliver to the general of brigade at this point.” 

‘‘ Pardon, also. We are in trouble, and if 
you don’t get us out of the scrape, we shall be 
shot as spies in five minutes more.” 

‘* Impossible!” 

“Fact, my boy! Speak a good word for us, 
and it will be all right.” 

‘‘Messieurs, these gentlemen are my com- 
rades, on the staff of General Eberlé.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed the principal 
officer, as though it was an entirely new idea 
to him. 

**You can bet high on it,” added Larry, 
whose French ear was improving wonderfully. 

Suddenly my friend sprang away from me, 
and I saw him pounce upon the lying Italian, 
who, seeing that the current had turned in our 
favor, was trying to sneak away. 

‘*No, you don’t, my fair child of Italy!” 
cried Larry, as he dragged Cuore into the 
ring. ‘‘You have got up a little entertain- 
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ment here for somebody, and you must stay 
and face the music.” 

**You will oblige me by: detaining that 
man,” said Lieutenant Foucault. ‘‘ He has 
been hanging around our camp for several 
days. These gentlemen are particular friends 
of our chef de brigade, and any favor accorded 
to them will be a service rendered to him.” 

‘“* Arrest the Italian!” said’ the president to 
the men who had guarded Larry and myself. 

In a moment Cuore had a soldier on each 
side of him. 

‘* Je demande pardon,” continued the officer, 
extending his hand tome. ‘I have made a 
great mistake.” 

“T think you are rather summary in your 
proceedings; for, if I understood the situation, 
you were about to sentence us to be shot.” 

‘** But the proof was very strong,” pleaded he. 

‘* There was no evidence that we were spies! 
and you refused to inform General Eberlé of 
our situation. But you were only too zealous 
in the discharge of your duty,” I replied. 

The aid found the general of the brigade, 
and delivered his message. Several officers 
congratulated us upon our fortunate escape, 
and we were permitted to depart. But we were 
not ready yet to go. Larry insisted that he 
had ‘ta bone to pick” with Cuore. It was 
plainly the purpose of this man to sacrifice us. 
He wante@our lives, and had actually laid a 
snare, by which we were to be shot as spies. 
I could not fathom his purpose; and Larry 
was equally unable to do so. 

‘Will you go with me to headquarters?” 
asked Foucault, when he had delivered his 
message. 

‘*Not yet,” replied Larry, ‘‘unless you can 
take this Italian with you.” 

‘Very likely I can.” 

“* He arrived in the camp from Milan this 
morning, and if there are any spies around 
here, in my opinion he is one of them. Gen- 
eral Eberlé would have ordered his arrest this 
morning if he had not considered him our 
friend.” 

“IT will speak with the chef de batatllon,” 
replied the aid, walking towards that officer. 

Ashort consultation resulted in an order for 
the soldiers to conduct Cuore to the head- 
quarters of General Eberlé. We followed 
him, and found our brigade quartered not far 
from the canal where we had been arrested. 
The general had just completed the disposition 
of his force when we arrived. He gazed at us 
with astonishment, and with no less surprise 
at Cuore under guard. As briefly as possible 
we told him what had occurred. 
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‘¢ The man is a villain! ” exclaimed the gen- 
eral. 

*Ttaly’s skies never glowed over a greater 
villain! ” added Larry. 

“‘ Why does he seek your lives?” 

‘** No Italian sage is wise enough to know. 
Being Yankees, we can guess; being philoso- 
phers, — at least, Phil is philosophical, — we 
desire to investigate.” ; 

‘*T shall hold him as a spy, for he says he 
came from Milan, and is a native of that city,” 
replied General Eberlé, readily comprehending 
our wishes. ‘‘ We will have him searched, 
and you shall examine his papers, if you 
wish.” 

‘6 We do wish; but first, we should like to 
question him,” replied Phil. 

We seated ourselves upon camp stools, and 
the guards were ordered to bring up the cul- 
prit. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY SOLVE A PROB- 
LEM, AND THE ITALIAN MAKES A BAD 
MOVE. 


“© DON’T understand it at all,” said I, while 

we were waiting for the guards to bring 
up the prisoner. ‘‘I can’t fathom the motives 
of this miserable Italian; and the more! think 
of it, the more confused I become.” 

‘*My brains are all boggled up over the 
matter,” added Larry; ‘‘ but the only thing 
I can make of it is, that he is an agent of those 
Farringfords, of Chicago. You are a good- 
looking fellow, Phil, but they evidently don’t 
mean to have you come into their family.” 

‘‘Possibly he is what you say,” I replied, 
musing again on the subject, though I thought 
the Farringfords were altogether too dignified 
to resort to such trickery. 

‘¢ What can we do with this fellow, Gen- 
eral?” asked Larry, appealing to our powerful 
military friend. 

“Do anything what you please with ze 
man,” replied the general. ‘‘ He have said 
he has been in Milan. I take him for a spy 
from ze Austrians.” 

*‘ You have him on the hip, then,” laughed 
my friend. 

** On ze hip?” 

‘¢ Where the hair is short.” 

“Ze hair?” 

“Tn a tight place, I mean.” 

“What is that?” asked the bewildered 
Frenchman. 

‘“‘ No gentleman ought to be expected to un- 
derstand such slang,” I interposed. 
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“‘T have thought I know ze English lan- 
guage,” added the general, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘“‘ But these are idioms,” laughed Larry. 

‘No, they are not; they are only slang ex- 
pressions. My friend means that you have 
the advantage of this Italian,” I explained. 

“T have ze advantage?” 

“Why don’t you speak English to him, 
Phil? ‘On the hip’ is a clearer expression 
than having the advantage. At any rate, you 
have the advantage of the general, for he don’t 
know what you mean any better than he did 
what I meant.” 

“He intended to say that you have Cuore 
where you can do ag you please with him,” I 
added to the general. 

“\ Out, out, out — oud — out!” exclaimed the 
general, after the manner of his countrymen 
when an obscure idea becomes plain to them. 
“Tcan put him on ze hip, with a handker- 
chief over his eyes, with a file of soldiers be- 
fore him, who shall fire at him till he die.” 

“Don’t do that just yet, general, if you 
please,” interposed Larry. ‘‘ That would be 


putting him on the hip rather too much.” 

“T shall do what you wish. You are ze 
court-martial. You shall try ze prisoner. You 
shall say if he is guilty or not guilty; and you 
shall say if he shall be shot, if he shall be 


hanged, if he shall live. He have come,” 
said General Eberlé, as the soldiers appeared, 
conducting the prisoner into our presence. 

“This way, my brave son of United Italy,” 
shouted Larry; and the soldiers brought the 
Italian to the place where we were seated. 

“You have sent for me, andI have come,” 
said Cuore, trying to put a bold face upon the 
matter. 

“You stole that remark from a play; it is 
no more original than your rascality. Are 
you going to Milan to-night, as you promised, 
Signor Cuore?” 

“Tam not in condition to go now,” replied 
he, glancing at his guards. 

“Tt seems you had no intention of going to 
Milan. When were you there last?” 

Cuore looked at the general, and then at 
Larry, and evidently did not deem it prudent 
to answer this question. 

“You have said you were in Milan last 
night,” added the general, sternly. 

“T was not there last night,” answered 
Cuore. 

“You have lied, then. These gentlemen 
have said what you told them. I shall take ze 
word of ze gentlemen, I shall treat you like 
&@ spy.” 
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**T am not a spy, general,” protested the 
Italian, startled by this declaration. 

‘‘You said you were in the secret service. 
Who employs you?” asked General Eberlé, in 
French. 

“Tam in the service of the police depart- 
ment,” answered Cuore. 

** Have you been in Milan?” 

** No, general.” 

‘* What is your business with these gentle- 
men?” 

**T only desire to assist them.” 

‘¢ And for that reason you denounced us as 
spies,” I interposed. 

‘* That was your own fault,” replied the vil- 
lain, coolly. ‘*I only desired to serve you; 
and I expected, when I had taken you to your 
mother, that you would reward me handsomely 
for my trouble. That is the whole of it. I 
was only anxious to make some magney.” 

‘¢ Did you expect to make any money by de- 
nouncing us as spies?” I demanded in Eng- 
lish, for the accommodation of Larry. 

‘*You denounced yourselves. You were 
foolish enough to talk about going to Milan 
while you were in the boat, which was the 
same thing as telling the soldiers on picket 
that you intended to go there.” 

‘*Why didn’t you return to us, as you 
promised?” asked Larry. 

“I could not. The soldiers arrested me. I 
told them you were officers, fishing; and if you 
had not spoken of going to Milan, it would 
have been all right. After you were arrested, 
I was obliged to tell the whole truth, or I 
should have been shot at once.” 

‘* Liar that thou art!” cried Larry. ‘‘ When 
did you write that German pass?” 

The scoundrel had evidently forgotten about 
the pass, which fully proved that he had pre- 
pared his plan for sacrificing us long before 
we left the camp. 

We all questioned him for some time, and 
the more he said the deeper he involved him- 
self in the tangle of falsehood and deceit. 

** Cuore, this is all bosh,” said Larry, when 
our patience was exhausted. ‘‘ We are satis- 
fied that you are here for a purpose, and that 
your purpose is to make an end of Phil and 
myself.” 

“Nothing of the kind, gentlemen. You 
wrong me. I have been your friend. I have 
done all I could to serve you. I saved you 
from the police in Paris, I assisted you in the 
steamers, and have done everything to aid 
you. You could not have reached Italy with- 
out my help.” 

‘‘ But you brought us here to have us shot 
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by order of a court-martial. Do you knowa 
family of the name of Farringford?” added 
Larry, sharply. 

‘*T know our friend here, but no other one 
of the name,” replied Cuore, shaking his 
head. 

‘* Who employed you to take charge of us? 
In whose employ do you labor to have us shot, 
drowned, or otherwise disposed of?” 

**- You wrong me, gentlemen.” 

‘** General, will you do us the favor to have 
this man searched?” added Larry, turning to 
our military friend. 

** Certainly,” replied he, giving the order in 
French to the sergeant in charge of the pris- 
oner. 

The conspirator evidently did not relish this 
measure, for he turned pale, and I saw that he 
was very much agitated. The sergeant obeyed 
the order, and searched the prisoner in the 
most thorough manner. A considerable sum 
of money in napoleons was found in his 
purse, and several letters and papers. The 
sergeant was directed to return the purse, 
but the papers were handed to me for exami- 
nation. 

‘** Those are my private papers,” said Cuore. 

‘* Precisely so; and that is the particular 
reason why we wish to see them,” answered 


Larry. 

**T took you to be gentlemen,” added the 
prisoner, faintly. 

‘*'We are very much obliged to you for the 
compliment your good judgment paid to us, 
and we are very sorry to be obliged to consult 
your private papers before we venture an opin- 


ion upon you. Open the documents, Phil.” 

**T protest! This is an outrage,” said Cu- 
ore, warming up. 

‘Right! Go on with the outrage, Phil.” 

I opened a letter, which was in Italian, and 
I could not read it. I handed it to General 
Eberlé. 

‘“*T am in the employ of the police depart- 
ment of Paris, and you have no right to ex- 
amine my papers,” continued the prisoner. 
**Tt is an outrage.” 

**Proceed with the outrage, Phil,” added 
Larry, as I picked up a letter which bore the 
London postmark. 

It was directed to Cuore at Marseilles. I 
opened it, and found it was in English. I 
looked for the signature first, but there was 
none. This fact was an indication that the 
fellow was in ‘the employ of some one who 
would not even trust his name to paper. I 
did not recognize the handwriting, as I should 


have done if it had been that of either of | 
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the Farringfords of Chicago. The letter had 
contained a circular note for one thousand 
francs, and promised further remittances as 
the business proceeded. The other letters and 
papers were of no consequence to us, and our 
search seemed to amount to nothing, notwith- 
standing the violent objections of Cuore. We 
concluded that we had not found his most im- 
portant documents; but the most diligent 
search failed to reveal anything further upon 
his person. . 

‘* Who wrote this letter?” I asked, holding 
the one from London. 

**T decline to answer,” replied Cuore, who 
seemed to be greatly reassured by the ill suc- 
cess of our inquiries. 

‘¢ Never mind, my sunny son of Italy. We 
have another string to our bow,” said Larry. 

‘¢ What is that?” I asked. 

** General, has the mail-bag gone?” inquired 
Larry. 

‘*No. We were ordered to march a few mo- 
ments after you left,” replied the general. 

‘*Good! Our friend here mailed some let- 
ters. I think we had better examine them.” 

The general summoned his orderly, and di- 
rected the mail-bag to be brought to him. I 
kept my eye on the prisoner, who became very 
much agitated again as soon as he understood 
our purpose. The small leather bag, in which 
the letters of the brigade were sent to the 
nearest post-office, was soon braught to the 
general, who opened it. 

“Sir Philip Grimsby,” said he, reading the: 
superscription of the first he took out. 

‘“*That’s mine,” added Larry. 

‘Miss Ella Gracewood.” 

‘¢ That's mine,” I replied. 

** Miss Blanche Fennimore.” 

*¢ All right,” said Larry. 

Half a dozen more to people in Paris and 
other parts of France followed. 

‘¢ Here is another Grimsby,” added the gen- 
eral. ‘*Mr. Miles Grimsby.” 

‘‘ That’s more to the point. 
He is a cousin of mine.” 

Larry took the letter, and the address sug- 
gested a new theory to me, as it must have 
done to my friend. 

‘‘ That’s not my writing,” said Larry. 

‘‘Nor mine,” I added. ‘No one here 
but ourselves can possibly know Miles Grims- 
by.” : 

Tr<Doubted! ” exclaimed Larry. ‘I begin 
to see through the hole in this millstone.” 

** So do I.” 

sé What you have discovered?” asked the 
general, with interest. 


Let us see it. 
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«We should like very much to know what 
is in this letter,” replied Larry. 

“The letter is sealed,” said the general, 
doubtfully. 

‘But it was written by Cuore to the man 
who employed him to see that we do not re- 
turn to England.” 

“It is not my letter; I know nothing about 
it,” interposed the prisoner, struggling to ap- 
pear indifferent, in which he signally failed. 

“If it is not your letter, of course it does 
not concern you,” added Larry. 

‘“No; but you have no right to open any 
person’s letter. Asan agent of the police, I 
will inform against you, if you open a single 
envelope.” 

‘“‘ Martial law here,” said the general, taking 
the letter into his own hands. ‘‘ You do not 
open ze letter, Monsieur Greemsby; you do 
not open ze letter, Monsieur Farringfor’. Ze 
general open ze letter. I take ze responsibil- 
ity. You have understood me?” 

“ Perfectly,” we both replied. 

“ And you, Signor Cuore?” 

“T protest! Noone but the members of the 
police have the right to open a letter,” replied 
the prisoner, much alarmed. 

“You protest, and I open ze letter,” said 
the general, suiting the action to the word. 
“ Voila !” exclaimed the general, pointing to 
the signature of the letter, as he handed it to 
Larry. ‘* You have wrote ze letter, signore. 
It have your name, with ze pen at ze end 
of it.” 

“This is entirely to the point, Phil,” said 
Larry, as he glanced at the sheet. ‘‘ The 
next time you see a Farringford, apologize to 
the whole race of them for the injury I have 
done them. This fellow is not working up 
your case, but mine.” 

“This is an outrage,” said Cuore, angrily. 

“So it is, my precious scoundrel; but by 
just such outrages as this is innocence like 
mine protected from villany like yours.” 

At this moment, Cuore, hopeless now that 
any cunning or any accident could conceal his 
tascality, sprang away from the guards who 
were standing on each side of him, and leaped 
upon Larry, who held the important letter in 
his hand. But the sergeant was hardly less 
active, and threw himself upon his prisoner, 
followed by three soldiers. The Italian strug- 
gled to shake off his persecutors. The peril 
of his situation had rendered him desperate, 
and before the sergeant and his companions 
could obtain a firm hold of him, he darted out 
from under them. In another instant he was 
Tunning with all his might towards the pickets 
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on the bank of the river. The soldiers grasped 
their muskets and pursued him. Three shots 
followed each other in rapid succession, after 
we lost sight of the party in the darkness. 

**T don’t believe that fellow will trouble us 
any more,” said Larry, after we heard the re- 
port of the muskets. 

**T have no wish to have him shot,” I re- 
plied. 

‘“‘NorI; but he has brought it upon him- 
self. Here they come. They have finished 
him.” 

The soldiers returned, bringing with them 
the Italian. He was not dead, and I raised 
the lantern from the camp stool to ascertain 
his condition. The surgeon was at hand, and 
soon ascertained that two bullets had passed 
through the body of Cuore. His case was 
doubtful, but not hopeless, and he was sent to 
the rear. 

By the light of the lantern we read his let- 
ter to Miles Grimsby, in which he reported 
progress to his employer. He said that his 
‘* friends ” intended to start for Milan, and he 
was ‘‘afraid” some accident would happen to 
them. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH PHIL INVENTS AND LAUNCHES AN 
AQUATIC MACHINE, AND PREPARES TO 
CROSS THE TICINO. 


ie had never occurred either to Larry of 

myself that Cuore had any connection with 
the Grimsbys. It is true that Miles had sol- 
emnly warned my friend of the peril he in- 
curred by allowing events to take their natural 
course — by permitting Sir Philip to have his 
own way. Neither of us gave the baronet’s 
grandson the credit of being a person of any 
particular force of character, either for good 
orevil. We regarded his warning as an idle 
threat, intended to intimidate a weak mind, 
but to have no effect whatever upon such minds 
as we flattered ourselves that we possessed. 

‘* Miles has some grit in his constitution,” 
said Larry, after the soldiers had borne the 
wounded Italian to the rear. ‘‘I would not 
have believed that he had the spunk to kill a 
flea, or raise his hand against a good-sized 
bull-frog.” 

‘*Tt does not require much courage to em- 
ploy an Italian bravo to do your dirty work for 
you,” I replied. 

‘*It was very well managed, whoever did it; 


and, so far as I can see, the plot would have 


been successful if General Eberlé’s brigade 
had not moved over here at just this time.” 
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‘* Probably it would have been successful. I 
can't say I like the way these Frenchmen do 
these things. Sometimes they shoot a man, 
and hear the evidence for or against him after- 
wards. We came within one of being shot on 
the testimony of this miserable Cuore.” 

“Precisely so; and I judge, from the stories 
of those who speak English, that many a fel- 
low as good-looking as you or I has been shot 
on no better evidence. There’s a great deal 
of uncertainty in this world, Phil,” added my 
companion, sagely. 

**In this particular part of it, and at this 
particular time, there is; and this fact con- 
vinces me that we are out of our element. If 
I had known no more French than you do, 
Larry, we should have been sacrificed before 
our brigade arrived.” 

** Correct; and, Phil, we will get out of this 
scrape as soon as convenient; for, however I 
may feel in regard to myself, I will not risk 
your neck among the Philistines any longer 
than is absolutely necessary.” 

**T am afraid that you are in greater danger 
than I am, Larry,” I answered. 

‘* Why so?” 

‘* Because, Miles Grimsby will never be sat- 
isfied till he has removed you from between 
himself and his expectations.” 

** Now that I understand the matter, I don’t 
care a fig for him. Miles will find it a very 
difficult thing to wipe me out.” 

‘* He has exhibited no little tact in managing 
his case so far. He went down to London 
with us, and there employed this reckless 
Italian to follow us.” 

‘** Of course that little farce in the gardens 
of the Tuileries was only a trick of Cuore 
to introduce himself,” added Larry. 

‘*That’s all; but I have no doubt that he is, 
or has been, in the employ of the police de- 
partment, as a spy, a shadow, a stool-pig- 
eon.” 

‘* But I wonder where Miles found him.” 

** Miles has travelled on the continent, and 
very likely Cuore has been a courier, or valet 
de place, employed by him.” 

‘If he gets-well, very likely we shall have 
to fight this battle over again in some other 
form. No matter; it will make it lively for 
me.” 

By this time the troops of the brigade were 
asleep on the ground, where they had bivou- 
acked for the night. It was said in the camp 
that McMahon, with the Imperial Guard, had 
been moving towards the north, and it was 
believed thatthe great battle was close at 
hand. It seemed to me then that I was quite 
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willing to avoid the savage contest, in which 
I had no particular interest; but I saw no way 
to do so. We had been praised and flattered 
by the officers, called the “‘ brave Americans,” 
and we felt that much was expected of us. At 
any rate, we were too deeply committed by our 
pride and self-respect to run away. We drew 
our blankets over us, and went to sleep together 
on the right bank of the Ticino, near what is 
now historic ground. 

Early the next morning, though the sound 
of booming guns came not to our waiting 
ears, and all was as still as if earth knew no 
discordant notes, our brigade was in marching 
order. Haversacks were filled with rations, 
ammunition was served out, and every prepa- 
ration was made for active operations. 

On that day was fought the great and deci- 
sive battle of Magenta. 

Its story is briefly told. On the left of the 
allied army, McMahon had marched, two days 
before, to the north. On the preceding day 
this force had crossed the Ticino at Turbigo, 
a considerable distance above the spot where 
the Austrians had evidently expected the 
attack. But the enemy hurried forward his 
troops in that direction, and soon had a 
superior force between McMahon and the 
main body of the allies. On the day of 
the battle, the emperor crossed the bridge at 
Buffalora, and took position in front of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand Austrians, 
who, apparently unable to determine the plan 
of the allies, made no attack until about noon. 
Guyulai, the Austrian commander-in-chief, 
learning that the bridge of Buffalora had been 
captured, and that the invaders had crossed 
the river, despatched a force to drive back the 
allies, and retake the bridge. Canrobert was 
to have followed the emperor, who had ad- 
vanced with the grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard, but was delayed, and for a time the 
situation of the emperor was critical. The 
Guard stood their ground with a steadiness 
which has hardly a parallel in history. Seven 
times in the course of two hours did the enemy 
charge upon the little force which surrounded 
his majesty, but were as often repulsed. Then 
the Guard, weary and impatient under this pas- 
sive fighting, attacked the Austrians. Can- 
robert then appeared, and the position was 
won. 

During these critical moments, when the 
Imperial Guard were almost borne under by 
the force of opposing numbers, the emperor 
was frequently observed to cast his eyes anx- 
iously in the direction of Turbigo, from which 
he expected the force of McMahon to come, 
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It came at last, having fought its way through 
a superior force, and the junction was effected 
in accordance with the plan of the emperor. 
But the Austrians fought bravely to the last, 
and were slowly driven back upon Magenta, 
which was taken, house by house, by the 
French, and the great victory was complete 
and final. 

Until late in the afternoon, our brigade had 
been wholly unoccupied, except in watching 
the movements of the enemy on the other side 
of the river. Wewere part of the force on 
the right of the emperor, whose duty it 
was to prevent the enemy from crossing the 
river, and taking-the allies on the flank. An 
Austrian corps d’armée was stationed at Ab- 
biate Grasso, directly in front of our position, 
which we were either to neutralize or follow, 
as the case might require. 

At noon we heard the roar of the guns, and 
the sharp rattle of the musketry at Buffalora. 
The combat deepened as the day advanced. 
From the highest points of observation, even 
from the tops of the trees and the roofs of the 
houses, the glasses of the field officers were 
directed towards the country between Abbiate 
Grasso and Magenta, to obtain the earliest 
intelligence of the movements of the enemy 
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in front of our division. A pontoon train was 
in readiness to throw a bridge over the river, 
whenever the situation required an advance. 
But the other side of the river was still pick- 
eted by the Austrians. General Eberlé was 
constantly in consultation with the general 
of division, and they were evidently much 
perplexed to ascertain the operations of the 
Austrian corps in front of them. 

To my surprise, I found myself quite as 
much excited as the Frenchmen around me, 
while Larry was almost wild with the desire 
to take a more active part in the great events 
of the day. We were both.mounted, and had 
done our full share of duty. The troops were 
kept in line, in readiness to move; but we all 
agreed that we had a very stupid part to per- 
form. 

‘¢ Dull music, Phil,” said my friend. 

‘“‘Rather; but I suppose we shall soon have 
something to do,” I answered, 

‘*T am afraid not.” 

‘Of course, if the French carry the day 
above, the Austrians will not long remain in 
front of us. As soon as they move, we shall 
cross over and take the Austrians on the left. 

**Do you know, Phil, I believe those Dutch- 
men over there are fooling our generals?” 
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‘* What makes you think so?” 

‘¢ We can’t see through all those trees. A 
hundred thousand men could move beyond 
the slope without being seen. If I-were the 
general of division here, I would cross the 
river this instant,” replied Larry, highly ex- 
cited. 

‘*Don’t you see that battery over there?” 

‘*Hang the battery! It has only a dozen 
guns or so. That must be carried as soon as 
we cross.” 

‘‘ But it makes a difference whether or not 
it is supported by a corps g’armée. Our gen- 
erals ought to have some one on the other side 
of the river, to let them know how the thing 
is going there,” I suggested. 

‘‘Suppose you go over, Phil?” laughed 
Larry. 

‘‘T am entirely willing,” I replied, hardly 
thinking what I was saying. 

**] should like to go with you, if the thing 
were possible,” added my friend. 

‘It is possible, of course.” 

“What, with pickets on the other side of 
the stream? I think not.” 

‘*But it is possible, and I will agree to 
do it.” 

‘*T will go with you, Phil; but it can’t be 
done. You would be shot twenty times before 
you could get over. Here is the general,” 
added Phil, as a party of field officers passed 
near us. 

Larry told our general what I had said. 

** Not possible! ” exclaimed he. 

“T think it is; and I will undertake the 
job, if you will support me,” I answered, with 
a recklessness which has ever since amazed me. 

**T will give you ze support of ze whole bri- 
gage, with grand pleasure,” said the general. 
‘* We want ze information. Suppose ze en- 
emy move; we don’t see him; we don’t know 
when he go; we don’t know where he go; no!” 

**T will be over there in half an hour, or 
an hour, at most, if you will do what I ask.” 

** Certainly, I do all you ask,” added the gen- 
eral, with enthusiasm. 

‘You have a battery of artillery. Drive 
the pickets back from the river with it.” 

“Yes.” 

** And give me one of the large copper soup- 
boilers from the cuisine,” I added. 

‘““A soup-ketfle!” exclaimed the military 
gentleman. ‘ Will you cross in a soup-kettle? 
Ze Austrians will make a riddle of you with 
bullets.” 

‘‘ I do not purpose to cross z# the soup-boiler. 
But if you will leave that part to me, I will 
manage it.” 
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** As you please.” 

** Do you see that tall tree on the top of the 
little hill?” I asked, pointing to a very tall 
poplar, whose branches had been trimmed 
off for seventy or eighty feet from the ground, 
as they are often seen in France and Italy. 

‘I see him,” replied General Eberlé, ner- 
vously. 

‘*TIf the Austrians have marched towards 
Magenta, I will wave my handkerchief from 
the top of that tree, or some other one near it.” 

“Bravo!” shouted the general, hugging 
me in his enthusiasm, as though I had already 
done all I promised to do. 

** Now send the soup-boiler down to the ca- 
nal,” I replied, pointing to the willows where 
we had embarked the evening before. 

**Can’t I go with you, Phil?” asked Larry, 
as we walked to our baggage-wagon. 

“Only one cag go.” 

*¢But you will be shot, Phil.” 

“T think not. I’m going in for a safe job. 
You shall help me off.” 

I threw off my uniform, and put on a pair 
of plain pants, which, with a shirt and a pair 
of shoes, was my entire suit. Taking a saw, 
a hatchet, some rope, and nails, I hastened to 
the canal, attended by Larry. I found a joist 
which had belonged to a bridge that had been 
destroyed, from which I cut off two pieces 
three feet in length. Placing them two feet 
apart, I nailed two sticks securely across them, 
so as to keep them in position, forming a 
frame three feet by two. By this time the 
soup-kettle had arrived. Putting the frame 
in the water, I placed the boiler upon it, upside 
down, to ascertain if the joists would float it. 

The experiment was not satisfactory, and I 
was obliged to add two more sticks, in order 
to increase the floatage power of the raft. It 
was a success this time; and, turning over the 
boiler, I lashed it firmly to the sticks. 

‘‘ What under the light of the blue canopy 
are you doing, Phil ?” demanded Larry, who 
had watched me with interest, and assisted me 
as I required. ‘‘ What sort of a machine do 
you call that?” 

‘*T don’t call it. 
volver.” 

I took the pistol, and fired six shots at the 
copper, which only dented it, and none of the 
balls went through. 

“All right, Larry. 
proof.” 

‘I see it is; the metal gives so that the shots 
bound off.” 

‘¢ Now help me put it into the water.” 

We launched the novel machine, and I found 


Now lend me your re- 


You see it is bullet- 
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that the floatage of the wood was none too 
great, for the raft was very nearly submerged 
by the weight upon it. We towed the thing 
down to the mouth of the canal. 

‘‘Now, Larry, go and tell the general to 
clean out the pickets,” I continued. 

‘All right; but what are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to swim across the river, with 
my head raised up in the boiler.” 

“You will smother.” 

‘““No; the top is just above the surface of 
the water. But I can tip it a little when I need 
ventilation.” 

But at that moment a bullet whistled un- 
pleasantly near my head, and I ‘‘ ducked” un- 
der the bank of the canal.. It was fired by the 
pickets on the other side. Phil left me, and 
in a few moments I saw the French battery 
dashing towards the river. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY TAKE PART IN 
THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA, AND VISIT MI- 
LAN. 


A’ soon as Larry had started the battery 

towards the river, he returned to the 
canal to assist me in moving off my aquatic 
machine. Before he joined me, the French 
cannon were waking up the Austrians on the 
other side. From the earth-works opposite a 
sharp fire was opened. A company of French 
riflemen swept the bank of the river at the 
same time, and the place was altogether too 
hot for the pickets. I saw them retreating 
from the shelter of the willows near the river, 
and the way was thus prepared for my at- 
tempt. 

“T am all ready, Larry,” said I. ‘“‘ Thecoast 
is as clear as it will be.” 

“Tm afraid those Dutchmen will gobble 
you up as soon as you land,” he replied, anx- 
iously. 

“No, Ithink not. At any rate, I shall do 
the best I can to keep out of their way.” 

“But I must go over and take care of you.” 

“Don’t you think I can take care of myself?” 

“I doubt it.” 

“T have seen more of this sort of thing than 
you have, Larry, and, now I am in it, I feel 
quite at home.” 


“That Indian skirmishing again! ” laughed 
he. 


“It was hotter than anything we have seen 
here yet.” 


“Perhaps it was. 
Phil.” 


But I must go with you, 
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‘*No, you stay here. I should have to take 
care of you besides myself, if you went.” 

‘*Good, Phil! The lamb is becoming’ a 
lion; but I am a first-class tiger, and I feel 
moved to go with you. I should never forgive 
myself if you should be killed instead of me. 
You have a mother—” 

‘*And you have a grandfather,” I inter- 
posed, as I prepared to put my head inside of 
the soup-boiler. 

‘* Never mind him. One good turn deserves 
another, and I shall leave him to take care of 
himself, as he did me.” 

‘“*T dare say your ‘ taking off’ would oblige 
your cousin Miles very much.” 

** I’m not going to be taken off to oblige him. 
There is room for two heads in that big kettle.” 

** Room for the heads, but not for the shoul- 
ders under them. I have to swim, Larry, and 
two of us could do nothing in such close quar- 
ters. Besides, my dear fellow, I want you to 
stay on the shore here, and see that nothing 
goes wrong with me. Keep out of sight, and 
make no sign, or you will betray me. If you 
see any chance to help me, do so; but remem- 
ber that discretion is the better part of valor 
in a situation like this.” 

‘* Good by, Phil, if we never meet again, for 
you are going into the lion’s den, and he will 
bite your head off, all because I am not with 
you to take care of you. I didn’t think you 
could be so obstinate.” 

‘* Adieu for the present, Larry. Keep your 
eye on me as long as you can, but don’t show 
yourself.” 

I lay down in the water, and raised my head 
under the soup-kettle. The water was about 
up to my middle, and I was obliged to stoop 
under my armor. The rim of the boiler was 
not an inch above the surface of the water, 
but this space was enough to afford me a sup- 
ply of air, and to enable me to see my course 
over the stream. Grasping the frame on which 
my head-armor rested, I pushed off. The 
depth of the river gradually increased as I ad- 
vanced, and I was soon obliged toswim. As 
there was little or no current, I had no diffi- 
culty in propelling the machine; but I was 
careful to make no swash in the water that 
would attract the attention of theenemy. My 
hands, were placed on one of the boards I had 
nailed across the joists; and I* found that my 
weight quite submerged the boiler in front of 
me, so that I could not see ahead; but the 
part behind me was above the water, so that I 
did not want for air. 

‘* Starboard!” said Larry, in a voice loud 
enough for me to hear. 
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Shifting my weight to the after part of the 
machine, so as to permit the kettle to rise in 
front of me, I saw that I was headed directly 
down the stream, towards the battery, which 
was belching forth fire, smoke, and grape- 
shot. Changing my course, I propelled the 
machine with my feet. The river was not 
wide, and in a few moments I found I could 
touch bottom with my feet. Thus far not a 
shot from the shore had struck the kettle, and 
I concluded that the enemy had been so much 
occupied with the battery as not to notice me. 
Wading slowly in towards the Lombardian 
shore, I crowded my machine in among the 
willows which covered the bank. Resting 
from my violent exertions, — for I had worked 
hard in propelling the huge boiler over the 
river, —I listened attentively for any sounds 
that denoted the near presence of the Austrians. 
I could hear nothing but the roar of the artil- 
lery, still engaged in the duel across the stream, 
and I ventured to crawl out from beneath my 
armor. 

Keeping my head behind the kettle, I at- 
tempted to peer through the willows. I could 
see nothing of the enemy in this direction, 
though an occasional shell exploded just be- 
low me, and I could hear the rattle of grape- 
shot among the trees, between me and the 
earth-works. While I was thus examining the 
ground over which. I wished to advance, I 


heard a noise in the water, which caused me to |" 


turn around. There in the river, and half 
way across, was Larry, swimming lustily to- 
wards me, without the shelter of a soup-boiler, 
or any other protective apparatus. For an 
instant I trembled for him; but when I consid- 
ered that not a shot had been fired at the mov- 
ing boiler, and that the pickets had been 
driven back by the fire of the artillery, I could 
hardly keep from laughing at the pains I, had 
taken to secure a safe passage. With strong 
and lusty strokes Larry rapidly approached 
me, and was soon within easy speaking dis- 
tance of me. 

‘*What are you about, Larry?” I asked, 
when he ceased to swim, and began to wade 
towards me. 

“ About my own business and that of the 
French army,” replied he, puffing with his 
exertions. ° 

“ Are you mad?” 

‘* Never was in better humor in my life.” 

‘“* Duck under, Larry, or some of the Austri- 
ans will see you,” I called, earnestly. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed, Phil. I helped to put 
a head on you, and I have no notion of losing 
my own. There isn’t an Austrian within a 





quarter of a mile of you,” he answered, walk- 
ing erect in the water towards me. ‘ But why 
stand ye here all the day idle?” 

‘*T was just feeling my way up to the shore. 
I am provoked with you, Larry. Why did you 
come over?” 

‘* My conscience reproached me for permit- 
ting a youth like you to come over here with- 
out any one to protect you.” 

‘*T am sorry you have come.” 

‘*That’s complimentary, and I suppose my 
company is not agreeable.” 

** On the present occasion it is not.” 

“You are selfish, Phil. You wish to do a 
big thing all alone by yourself, and are afraid 
you will be robbed of a share of the glory.” 

‘** You know better, Larry.” 

‘Then don’t quarrel with me. You made 
such a row about coming over here under that 
old soup-pot, that I thought it was really a 
dangerous enterprise; but it is only child’s 
play. Come, Phil, are you going to march 
on the Austrians?” he rattled on, so lightly 
that I was quite ashamed of my prudent 
measures. ‘‘ Lead on; you shall boss the job, 
and I will follow you.” 

** All right; but you must do as I do, or you 
will not only imperil your own head, but 
mine.” 

“Right! You shall keep your head, and I 
will keep mine.” 

I crept out of the bushes, and, throwing 
myself upon the ground, crawled to a ditch, 
used to irrigate the country. On one side of 
it was the usual row of mulberries, behind 
which we walked a short distance; but, as the 
water would not run up hill, we were forced 
to leave itin order to ascend the slope on which 
stood the tall tree. Several rows of mulberries 
extended up the declivity, and between the 
trees were lines of grape-vines, whose luxuri- 
ant foliage afforded us a partial protection. 
Creeping on the ground, we soon reached the 
summit of the slope. Around us the ground 
was ploughed with shot and shell, and many 
of the trees were splintered; but the fire in 
this direction had been suspended, for the 
general knew where we were expected to be. 
The firing had driven back the pickets, and 
we could not yet even see them. 

“Your plan has worked first rate, Phil,” 
said my friend, as we paused on the rising 
ground to take an observation. 

‘** All but the soup-kettle, which was super- 
fluous,” I replied, vexed at the coolness and 
indifference my companion had displayed. 

“Not at all, my good fellow. If a single 
shot had hit your ark, of course I should not 
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have dared to cross the river. The soup- 


kettle was a tip-top idea to feel your way with; 


but of course, after you had proved that there 
was not a picket within half a mile, it was 
not needed. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
insinuate that I do not undervalue your ark 
of safety. No pickets in sight yet.” 

‘“*No; but I must climb that tree. From 
the top of it I can see over the mulberries, and 
cover the country for miles.” 

On the summit of the slope the ground was 
planted with Indian corn, which was high 
enough to afford us all the shelter we needed. 
We crawled in the rows across several of the 
spaces between the lines of mulberries, till we 
reached the tree. There was not a branch on 
its trunk within seventy-five feet of the ground, 
and it was no easy job to climb it. 

“There you are! Crawl up, my mud-turtle,” 
said Larry, glancing at me. 

Of course I could not swim the river without 
wetting my clothes, and as I crawled through 
the cornfield the soil had clung to my drip- 
ping garments till I well deserved the appella- 
tion which my companion had applied to me. 
But Larry was in no better condition. 

“T am all ready, fellow worm of the earth; 
but you must crawl over to the edge of the 
cornfield, so as to give me timely notice of the 
approach of the enemy, while I crawl up the 
tree.” 

“Right! we are a wormy couple. 
away.” 

My friend made his way to the point indi- 
cated, and I commenced my difficult under- 
taking. Fortunately, the tree was of the 
spindling kind, and its diameter did not at all 
correspond to its height. Even when my arms 
and legs were far shorter than now, I had 
climbed tall cotton-woods, and the experience 
Ihad acquired enabled me to accomplish my 
purpose. I was obliged frequently to pause 
and rest; but in less than half an hour I had 
ascended as far as it was safe to go. I had a 
full view of the country in every direction. 
The battle was still raging abdéve us at Buffa- 
lora and other points. Vast volumes of smoke 
were rising from the battle-field, and the roar 
of artillery seemed to shake the earth beneath 
me. I turned to the country behind the slope. 
I distinctly saw several columns of infantry 
and artillery moving hurriedly towards Ma- 
genta. A large portion of them had been 
posted behind the earth-works, to repel an 
advance in this direction. I had ascertained 
what General Eberlé desired to know — that 
the troops behind the battery had been with- 
drawn. The Austrians were hard pressed by 
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the Imperial Guard, and were obliged to reén- 
force their columns by bringing up the troops 
which had protected their left. I made the 
signal with my handkerchief, repeating it till 
I saw the pontoon train dash down to the 
river’s side. The French artillery poured shot 
and shell into the earth-works with tremen- 
dous rapidity, in order to cover the operations 
of the pontoon engineers. In a very short 
time the bridge was completed. A regiment 
of Zouaves went over on the run, and, without 
stopping to fire a volley, or even a single shot, 
rushed upon the earth-works, carrying them 
in the twinkling of an eye. As the artillery- 
men retreated, their own guns were turned 
upon them. I saw the picket line which had 
been driven back from the river retire upon 
the main body. The field was clear, and our — 
brigade released from its late inactivity. I 
descended from my high position, and found 
Larry at the foot of the tree. 

‘* How’s that for high?” said he. 

‘* First rate. The Austrians have all left 
this vicinity, and our work is done. I want 
my coat and cap.” 

As we walked towards the pontoon bridge, 
we met the general. 

‘You have done ze business very nice. You 
have help us very much. You have done 


one grand thing! ” exclaimed he, grasping my 
hand. 


“It was very easily done,” I replied. ‘*‘ My 
friend swam over without any soup-kettle.” 

‘Only after Phil had proved that there was 
no danger.” 

Our servant had brought over our clothes 
and baggage, and our horses were waiting 
near the bridge. We washed ourselves in the 
river, and put on clean shirts. Mounting our 
steeds, we overtook the brigade, and took our 
places near the general. The column was 
marching towards Magenta, where the heavi- 
est of the fighting was now goingon. Neara 
farm-house on the way we were confronted by 
a force of Austrians, and a sharp skirmish 
took place. I found myself in the midst of it, 
with bullets whistling about my head. The 
general gave me an order to deliver to a 
colonel, and I hastened to obey. I soon be- 
came interested in the business, and as zealous 
as any one on the field. In delivering another 
order, I found myself, by a sudden movement 
of the Austrians, directly in front of them; my 
horse dropped under me, and one of my strug- 
gles as a soldier was to get my leg out from 
beneath him. 

All the rest of that day was a hot struggle. 
We drove the Austrians before us at last, and 
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entered the village of Magenta. We took the 
place house by house, and street by street. All 
was fury and excitement; but it was victory 
—hard-won victory. Larry was a’ wild as 
any Frenchman on the field, and, when sent 
to execute an order, finding the officer in com- 
mand of the battalion killed, he led the col- 
umn ‘himself, and made a fierce charge with 
it. Both of us were repeatedly commended by 
our friend the general. 

The day at Magenta was won, and that night 
I saw the emperor and the king of Italy. I 
wat utterly exhausted when the work was 
done, and while the entire plain was ringing 
with cheers, I went to sleep. 

The next day, and the next, we marched. 
The allied army entered Milan. The two 
sovereigns were received with acclamations. 
Our brigade was encamped on the outskirts 
of the city. As soon as we could obtain leave, 
we hastened to the Corso di Bosinare. I found 
the office of Signor Bertani, and ascertained 
where his residence was. Taking a carriage, 
we hastened thither. It was quite near our 
camp. 

I was admitted, and in a few minutes I stood 
in the presence of my mother. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


OHEVALIER. 
BY MISS H. R. HUDSON. 


HILE he lies asleep beside me, 
Shaggy head on shaggy paws, 

Blinking just a bit when squirrels 

Rustle by for hips and haws, — 
While, with careless hand, I fondle 

His crisp hair of mottled gray, — 
I will tell the oft-told story, 

Why I call him Chevalier. 


I was but a tiny urchin, 
Filling every hour with play, 
And this dog, asleep beside me, 
Kept me company all day, 
Frolicked with me, served me, loved me, 
In my joy and wantonness; 
Patient with my small caprices, 
Glad of every slight caress. 


I was waked one night from slumber 
By a sudden cry and rout; 

Many bells with frightening clangor 
Poured their hasty warnings out. 

Everywhere was ruddy radiance 
Brighter than the brightest day; 

All around the lofty windows 
Tongues of flame began to play. 
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To the door I rushed in terror; 
Hastily I threw it wide; 
Clouds of smoke with lurid centres 
Barred my way, before, beside! 
Shrinking back, I shrieked for succor, 
*¢ Father! Mother!” None could hear. 
Still I shrieked in wilder accents, 
Accents shrilled by deadly fear. 


Suddenly the dog came plunging 
Through the sea of smoke and flame, 

Paused, with one short bark, beside me, 
Whimpered when I cried his name. 

Then there came a dream of terror, 
Burning heat and blasting light, 

Heat and light that burned and racked me 
Many a day and many a night. 


When at last the fever left me, 
Some one sitting by my bed 
Told me all the dreadful story; 
How the fire had risen and spread; 
How the inmates, roused from slumber, 
Had been rescued as they lay, 
All but me. No daring footstep 
To my door could make its way. 


But the dog, unloosed and whining, 
Pricked his ears to hear me call, 

Sprang within the smoke-filled doorway, 
Leaped along the blazing hall, 

Bounded up the shrinking staircase, 
Then, while flames roared high and higher, 

Staggered back, blinded and panting, 
Through the centre of the fire, — 


Dropped his scorched, unconscious burden 
Just beyond the line of heat, 

Crept, with mottled hair on fire, 
Moaning, to my mother’s feet. 

As I wept to hear the story, 
Lo, a huge head rose beside, 

Two rough paws were planted by me, 
And my sudden tears were dried. 


Then the nurse said, while I kissed him 
Welcome in my childish way, 

“¢ He’s so brave, and grand, and gentle, 
I would call him Chevalier.” 


— Your duties should be cheerfully, pa- 
tiently, daily, and hourly done, because it is 
right, without desiring reward or praise. 
Every neglect of duty is inevitably followed 
by a loss of strength, as each sin leaves its 
stain; even repentance cannot wholly ef 
face it. 
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THE DOOTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
UP COUNTRY. 
Miss Tottenham. 


M228 23. We got here alive, though 

there was one time when it didn’t seem 
Possible. Since the great storm the snow is 
so hard and deep that my father and Mr. 
Whiting had to keep getting out and shov- 
elling ahead of us with a snow shovel, and 
then lifting the runners of the pung over the 


drifts. Who ever heard the like the last of 
March ? 





I supposed Monson would seem _back- 
woodsy; but it doesn’t; and the hotel is 
very respectable. Keller is in a small room 
up stairs, and Silas Hackett was bathing his 
poor, hot face. Howsick he looked! He was 
glad enough to see my father; but when I 
went up to him he drew my face down to his, 
and kissed it, and wet it with tears. 

‘*How queer you looked when you came 
in!” said he; ‘‘just as if you were looking into 
somebody’s grave, and saying, ‘ Poor fellow! 
I wish I could have seen him before he 
died.’” 

‘But you are not dead, little dear, or any- 
where near it,” said I, though my heart ached 
clear up to my throat; for it was plain to be 
seen, by the way Silas tucked down the sheet 
under his chin, that he was a very sick boy; 
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also by the business look on my father’s face 
as he said I might leave the room, he was go- 
ing to examine the wound. 

‘* Let her stay,” whispered Keller. ‘‘Ifthere’s 
going to be anything more done to me, I want 
her here. Say, Molly: you came on purpose 
to stay by me — didn’t you?” 

I believe the other physician was not at 
fault; but there was something wrong about 
the setting of the bones, and it had to be all 
done over again. I thought I could not stay 
and see that sight. Things began to whirl 
round and grow dark; but there was the dear 
boy appealing to me with such a look in his 
eyes! and how could I refuse? 

“If I have to go thréugh it again, I want 
women folks this time. I knew Pauline would 
run; but you’re not tender-hearted like her. 
I thought you wouldn't be afraid.” 

I caught hold of the bedpost, and said I, 
“* Afraid of what? I'll stay and see you cut up 
into inch pieces, Keller Prescott, if you want 
me to.” 

That seemed to gratify him very much; 
so I made a few more cold-blooded remarks, 
and then went off and sat on the top stair, 
waiting for things to stop whirling. After a 
while Silas came to me, and said he, — 

‘¢ You'll do no such thing. He'll be under 
the influence of ether, and won’t know whether 
you're there or not.” ° 

Then my father came, and advised me to 
go tomy room and rest. But I told him I had 
given Keller my word, and I must stay and 
hold the sponge to his mouth. I certainly 
wouldn’t faint away. My father shook his 
head, but afterwards gave a half consent. I 
knew all the time he would be ashamed of me 
if I drew back. 

It is all over now, and I am trying to 
drive it out of my mind. Iam so gladI staid! 
It was a little atonement for betraying the 
poor boy’s confidence, and telling about the 
debt to Thankful Works. I can’t confess to 
him yet; but every time he presses my hand 
for gratitude, a prick goes through my con- 
science. 

March 26. Keller is said to be doing well, 
and my father and Silas have both gone; they 
could neither of them stay longer. It was not 
safe to leave me alone with such a sick boy, 
and a Mrs. Vennebal, from Greenfield, was en- 
gaged as a regular nurse. But just as my 
father was starting away, a woman came up 
stairs, puffing like a boiling hasty pudding. 
It was Thankful Works, the good soul. The 
pung she came in had broken down, and she 
had walked a mile through the drifts. Her 
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husband, who is at work in the woods, sent 
word to her that Keller was badly hurt, and 
not expected to live, and she had left her house 
in the care of ‘‘ his” oldest daughter, and hired 
a man to bring her all this distance. Keller 
was glad to see her. Her crying seems to 
amuse him, and he says the time is shorter the 
more people you divide it among. But for 
my part I had hard work to keep up my spirits 
before, and don’t know what I shall do now. 
James Works won't like this when he hears 
of it. Mrs. Vennebal wouldn’t go, or at any 
rate,didn’t; and here is Keller with two nurses 
to make him a double allowance of gruel. I 
don’t see but I may as well go visiting up to 
camp. Silas promised to come for me if the 
roads grew better. 

Thankful says, if Keller never should walk 
again, it wouldn’t surprise her. But nothing 
dreadful ever would surprise her. I won’t listen 
to what she says. 

Last evening I called her to the door to 
see the Northern Lights—the most magnifi- 
cent sight. The whole sky was quivering with 
rosy lightning, as if the heavens were uttering 
speech in words of fire. 

* Thankful,” said I, ‘‘ did you ever see any- 
thing so glorious?” 

She was just inside the entry, and I could 
not make her cross the threshold. 

“It’s anything but a handsome sight to 
me,” groaned she. . 

“‘ Why, Thankful, what do you mean?” 

‘I mean something awful is going to hap- 
pen. The sky don’t look that way for noth- 
ing.” 

I told her that reminded me of the Norse- 
men’s fancy, that the Aurora was a sort of 
shadow-picture of their war-maidens fighting 
up in heaven. 

‘‘ More likely it foretells fighting on earth,” 
said she, ‘‘or what’s worse. The last timel 
saw it so red was one night when Josiah was 
alive and drunk. He made me get out of bed 
and hurrah for McClellan. I knew, the mo- 
ment I looked ov} there was going to be a bat- 
tle; and, sure enough, we had news of one 
next day.” 

“ Thankful,” said I, changing the subject, 
“Tm glad your new husband doesn’t drink. 
You must be a happier woman than you used 
to be.” 

‘“* Well, yes,” said she, hiding behind her 
spectacles, with that queer look of hers. “ All 
men have their faults; if ’tisn’t one thing, 
it’s another. You may depend there was no 
fun for me in Josiah’s day, getting up cold 
nights to hurrah for McClellan; still, I will 
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say this for him: there never was a kinder man 
than what Josiah was when he was himself — 
a good, liberal, open-hearted soul, not one 
of those kind that's stren-oo-ous about the way 
you lay out every red cent.” 

She says a great deal lately about Josiah’s 
kindness. I never heard her mention it be- 
fore. 

March 28. Thankful’s gloomy fears have 
been realized, and I hope this is an end of it. 
James appeared yesterday from Tomhegan, 
and Mrs. Vennebal says she overheard him 
telling his wife he ‘‘ came for the express pur- 
pose of blowing of her up. She might stay 
now till she could get back again; but what 
did she come for in such going as this? She’d 
gost a man an independent fortune at this 
rate.” 

I told Keller I should suppose a woman 
with three thousand dollars of her own could 
doas she liked with it; but he says her money 
has all gone to buy land, and now she isn’t 
worth the least thing. I think marriage is 
dreadful. 

March 30. Keller was very feverish last 
night, and Thankful would have sent for my 
father, but Mrs. Vennebal advised waiting till 
morning; and now he is better. I could not 
sleep for fright. I thought Keller was going 
todie; and every time I prayed he might get 
well, I kept thinking what aunt Filura said, 
when we were so anxious about mother — 
“Don’t pray too hard, Mary Ann, for how 
do you know her getting well would prove for 
the best? And if God should grant what 
isn’t really for the best, because of your im- 
portunity, it would not be a blessing, but a 
curse, ‘I find,” said she, ‘‘it is always wisest 

to add, ‘Thy will be done,’ and then I feel 
safe.” I suppose auntie doesn’t know those 
are the four hardest words in the English 
language. 

Ablind man came along yesterday, peddling 
original poetry, and it seemed to interest Kel- 
ler, Here is a little of it: — 

“I was made blind, not by God’s will, 
But by a turbine water-wheel ! 
In eighteen hundred fifty-three 
I was made blind, and cannot see!” 


Keller says that is just his case. He was 
made lame, not by God’s will, but by a plaguy 


old pine tree. Now, I'm sure this is not the 
way to talk, and I have tried hard to convince 
him that all the events we call accidents are 
links in a great chain; and God never lets go 
the chain, any more than he lets a planet fly 
off into space. Uncle Hinsdale says it’s a pity 
forus to mourn over mistakes, just as if our 
VOL. x. — NO. 220. 45 
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heavenly Father didn’t know they must cer- 
tainly happen, and hadn’t left a margin for 
them in his plan of the world. I talk as pious, 
dear me! you’d think I'd been through the 
siege of St. Bartholomew. I shouldn’t be 
patient if I were in Keller’s place; but I know 
how ke ought to feel; O, certainly! 

** Keller,” said I, ‘‘ don’t you remember how 
you andI used to sit Sunday evenings, with 
mother between us, on the big sofa, and hear 
her say that every single thing that comes to 
us, whether joy or sorrow, is sent in love, and 
if we accept it like little children, it is sure to 
do us good?” 

‘*H’m! I could bear that kind of talk from 
an angel like mother; but your cheeks are a 
little too red, Molly, and you're a little too 
steady on your pins to preach to a fellow that’s 
down. Wait till you’re lame for life yourself, 
and then see what you'll say.” 

‘** Nonsense about being lame for life,” said 
I. ‘I don’t believe a word of it. It’s one 
of Thankful’s whimsies, and she’s a woman 
that’s afraid of red Northern Lights.” 

‘*But, Molly, if I’m going to get over it, 
why didn’t father say so? There’s one dead- 
sure thing, I shall be bobbing round on 
crutches all summer. Won’t it be nuts for 
Marie Smith? She always made fun of me 
on the sly.” 

Then he began to throw pillows and towels 
about at such a rate that I had to comb his 
hair to compose him. I don’t know why he 
should talk so of dear Marie Smith. If he had 
said it of any of the other girls I should not 
have wondered so much; though there is not 
one that wouldn’t like him all the better for 
being in trouble, andsoI assured him. Little 
he knows how dear he has grown to me. I 
shan’t say any more to him about resignation, 
though, for I find it always sets him to throw- 
ing pillows. 

April 5. Silas came for me to go up to 
camp, and I supposed Keller was willing to 
spare me; but he drew his face down in a min- 
ute, and began to look out of the window. 

‘It is a very backward spring,” saidhe. ‘I 
did hope I should live to see the dandelions; 
but it doesn’t seem much like it now.” 

Iran out of the room, for I couldn't bear 
that, and came back with some jelly, just as 
if I had gone for it on purpose. 

“Keller,” said I, “I’m not going up to 
camp.” 

**Q, you’d better. You may never have 
so good a chance again.” 

** T'll never have so good a chance to break 
my neck. The travelling is just awful; now, 
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Silas, don’t you pretend itisn’t. I'll make you 
both tell me all about camp-life, and that will 
do just as well, and better.” 

Silas said to me, privately, that he knew 
Keller had ‘“‘hypo.” I ought to go, and not 
mind him. Yes, I presume he has hypo; but 
that’s no reason why I should leave him with 
Thankful, to hear that mournful ‘ North 
Wind.” It took an uncommonly nice supper 
last night, and a game of backgammon, to 
drive that chant out of his head. 

When Silas found I wouldn’t go, he staid 
two hours for company, and we talked the 
poor boy into spirits again. He gave up the 
idea of dying, and thought he should like some 
beans, such as they cook at camp in ‘‘ bean- 
holes.” 

“As if they are any better than what you 
get at home!” said I. 

That made him snap his fingers, and tell a 
long story about the cook in a checked apron 
with a bib to it. 

‘*Clean as a whistle. Goes at it as if he 
knew how. None of your little messes. He 
mixes biscuits in a pan as big as a tub, bakes 
’em before the fire, and they come out regular 
whoppers. Tell you what, Molly: you ought 
to see us on the deacon’s seat, watching ’em 
bake.” 

‘* What is the deacon’s seat?” 

‘¢ The three-cornered bench that runs round 
the fire, where the men sit to warm their feet. 
Back of it are the bunks, made of cedar 
boughs, and covered with quilts, where you 
sleep with your feet towards the fire. Molly, 
your education never’ll be finished till you 
camp out. Now, you ought to see that thor- 
ough-shot boom the men are making.” 

Didn't I want to? ‘* What is it?” said I. 

‘*It’s a sort of Virginia fence, like. They 

build it on the ice to enclose the logs, and 
then, when the ice melts, there it is, and the 
logs are held safe. I suppose you think the 
ice goes out of the lake with a crash, as it 
does out of our rivers; but no— it melts, like 
sugar. You look at it some morning, and 
think it is just as it has been all winter; but 
it is only the ghost of itself, and before night 
it has vamosed entirely.” 
’ “Yes; and then the logs go to the outlet,” 
said I; ‘‘ and, as they move down river, men 
in red shirts come and pick them out with 
cant-dogs. But how are people so sure whose 
logs they are?” 

‘* What a question, Molly! Every lumber- 
man in every town along the banks has a par- 
ticular mark on his logs, such as a cross or a 
pair of bellows; so of course there can’t be 
mistakes.” 
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“Well, I’m glad you're not a river-driver, 
Keller; it would frighten me to death.” 

‘*Pshaw! women haven’t any pluck,” said 
he. And then Silas and I made a dash upon 
him, and said he needn’t talk about women; 
he was an invalid of the first water, and as 
spleeny as Mre. Page. We had a gay time, 
and got him out of his megrims; but Thank- 
ful came in, and said the blood was all in his 
head, and sent us out of the room. 

Silas didn’t like to go back to camp without 
me, and I said I wished Judith were here to go 
in my place, never thinking but he would say, 
*©So do I, too.” But he made no answer; 
just went to counting the rings in the end ofa 
maple stick, as if his life depended on finding 
out the age of the tree. In all the timesg 
have seen him here, he has not once men- 
tioned her name; and Keller says he never 
speaks of her to him. Keller says Si and 
Robert are ‘‘the deep kind,” and never talk 
of what is next their hearts. Silas, he knows, 
is very much attached to Judith, and has been 
for years; ‘‘thinks a great deal more of her 
than she deserves.” , 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
UNJUST SUSPICIONS. 
Miss Tottenham. 


AY 1. Robert came after 


us. 


Home again. 
It was pretty hard for Keller, but 
he bore it better than we feared. We came in 
a pung, and he lay on the straw, like Margery 


Daw. Some of the way there was snow, but 
in most places the ground was bare, and the 
runners grated so it set your teeth on edge. 
Keller didn’t say much, but lay, with my brown 
veil over his face, looking up at the sky; and 
when Robert went into a house along the road 
to get him a cup of tea, he burst forth all at 
once. 

‘Molly, I tell you this is a great lesson. 
When a fellow’s down, and can’t help himself, 
he has a good chance to think; and I've 
thought more within a month than I ever did 
before in my life. Anything new to offer 
about resignation and so fortha If so, preach 
away, for I’m going to try it, and see how it 
works.” 

“OQ, Keller,” said I, “I’m ashamed that I 
ever preached to you. You're twice as patient 
as I am, and have behaved like a lamb all the 
time, with the exception of firing pillows.” 

And then I stooped over and kissed him, 
for he likes to be petted since he is sick. 

‘+ Patient, Molly? Me patient? Well, I like 
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that! But, you see, I shouldn’t have gained 
anything by kicking against the pricks. Can’t 
do it very well with a lame leg. When a fel- 
low’s laid on the shelf for life—” 

* Don’t, Keller. You’re not laid on the shelf 
for life. That’s all a mistake.” 

‘*‘ How do you know?” 

‘* Robert says so.” ‘ 

‘‘ Does he? Good for Bob! Well, wait and 
see what father thinks. I shall know the 
whole story the moment I catch hiseye. But, 
Molly, if I do get well, I’m going to turn over 
anew leaf. You needn’t tell anybody I said 
so, though.” 

“What do you mean to do?” 

‘Go to college.” 

. “O, Keller! joyful! Only I should think 
twas Epsom salts by the face you make.” 

“ Well, Molly, I can swallow it for father’s 
sake.” 

“T wouldn’t, Keller; it isn’t really necessary 
for a young man to go to college. Now, there’s 
Robert.” 

“Yes, know. You're always quoting Bob. 
But, Marian, I shouldn’t study by myself, as 
he does. He’s a natural digger. I have to be 
put up to it, and that’s why I ought to go to 
college.” 

“But, Keller, you’ve always said you wanted 
to be a business man.” 


“Well, is that any reason I shouldn’t know 


anything? Listen a minute, Marian. If I 
should go into business now, I should fly right 
off the handle, for I haven’t any stick-to-it-ive- 
ness at all.” 

Iwas very much, surprised, for I never heard 
Keller admit that before. 

“Yes, Ineed discipline, Molly; that's a fact; 
and study is what’s going to give it to me. 
Father’s in the right of it. I see it now.” 

“But you’re not fitted for college.” 

“Yes, I am, or very nearit. All I need is 
a little rub at mathematics, and father can put 
me through this summer if he’s a mind to. 
Hillo! here comes Bob with the tea. Wish I 
could prick that fellow’s brains, and steal some 
of the knowledge. He never’d miss it.” 

It is certain that Keller has been thinking 
hard during this sickness. What if it should 
be the turning-point in his life? 

It was so delightful to get home; only I sup- 
pose there is one face I shall always miss —- 
always, always! I have longed for a good 
hugging from Benjie, and a cosy chat with my 
father. The house was fairly illuminated; 
Pauliné and Judith were here waiting for us; 
aunt Filura came, too, with her “ face like a 
benediction,” and her cap-strings flying, and 
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Miss O’Neil, fresh from kissing the blarney 
stone. Half the town dropped in in the course 
of the evening, Marie Smith among the rest; 
but she couldn’t keep the tears back. That 
doesn't look like making fun, and I hope Keller 
is satisfied. Poor little Benjie kept looking 
at him, stretched on the sofa, and whispered 
to me, ‘“‘It’s too wicked-bad!” But, good 
news! My father says there is no need of per- 
manent lameness, if Keller takes proper care 
of himself. His face is beaming with smiles. 

Everybody seemed as glad to see us as if we 
had been gone a year — all but Mr. Bailey, who 
hadn’t much to say. He isn’t very well, and 
Keller thinks he looks ‘ winter-killed.” I 
never see him pass the window but I think of 
Robert's speech, — 

‘¢ There he goes in his rolling tower.” 

I don't believe any ancient warrior ever did 
wheel off to battle in one of those movable 
towers with more sense of importance than 
Mr. Bailey feels walking our streets. His 


' school won’t last forever, which is a comfort, 


and it is so late now that I shan’t go any more, 

Silas starts for Boston to-morrow to learn 
civil engineering!! It is a sudden plan, and 
that is why I use two exclamation points. 
Wonder if it has anything to do with wanting 
to please Judith? She declares she never said 
a word against his being a farmer; still, he 
must know she has no taste for cows and 
sheep. His mother doesn’t like his going 
away. She says he’ll be glad to come home 
and ‘“‘farm it” again. You see she talks 
** dialect,” and is a little underbred, which is 
a mortification to Judith. 

Robert said to me the other day, ‘‘ What do 
you think of the lovers? Seem pretty cool — 
don’t they?” 

I told him I supposed they were very deep. 

‘*Ocean-deep,” said he. ‘I can’t make 
them out. Only this I know: Silas is very 
much attached to Judith, and I begin to think 
it is almost a pity she is so well aware of it.” 

‘* Why, what do you mean?” said I. 

‘¢T mean that girls are coquettes naturally, 
and it doesn’t answer to let them know their 
power if you can help it. It makes little ty- 
rants of them, Marian.” 

‘¢ But what if she thinks as much of Silas as 
he does of her?” 

‘* Well, I hope she does; but she has a very 
queer way of showing it. IfI was engaged to 
a young lady, I should think it polite, at least, 
for her to stay in the room when I called.” 

*O, Robert!” said I, ‘‘ your eyes are alto- 
gether too sharp. Judith had to keep going out 
yesterday, for she was having a dress fitted.” 
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Robert is very keen, and sees deep down into 
most things; but in such affairs as this his 
judgment seems to fail him. I suppose it is 
because he never was in love. But neither 
was I ever in love; still, being a woman, I 
have a sort of insight, and can see that Judith’s 
state of mind is all right; and I assured him 
over and over that he needn’t trouble himself. 

He leaves with Silas to-morrow, to walk a 
hospital just for two or three weeks. I should 
think it would be a ‘*‘ path of pain.” 

May 5. Mr. Bailey and Judith spend a great 
deal of time tracing constellations. They 
stand in the front door, or put their heads out 
at the window, and gaze up, and talk up, up, 
out of my reach. They ask me to go and join 
them; but I’m afraid Mr. Bailey may take 
another fright. Moreover, I don’t care to go. 
I’m sick of the sky for a long while to come, 
it is so mixed in my mind with that little bam- 
boo cane. I told Judith yesterday I should 
be glad when this school was done, so she and 
I could see more of each other, and make 
it seem like old times. And I find she 


feels just so herself, only she is so kind- 
hearted that she can’t help being polite to 
Mr. Bailey. Her disposition is lovely; but I 
don’t see the need of her treating him like a 
particular friend. 


May 20. Robert is the most suspicious per- 
son lever saw. He came home unexpectedly 
last night; and the moment he arrived he 
seemed to sniff mischief in the air, and kept 
watching Mr. Bailey, and Judith, and me out 
of the corner of his eye. He wasn’t decently 
polite to Fordyce, as Judith calls him, and said 
two or three gruff things; but Fordyce looked 
as serene as the Great Dipper. I don’t believe 
he would know a sneer was meant for him un- 
less you pointed your finger straight at him. 

Judith hasn’t been at all well lately. She 
thinks it is studying too hard; and I dare say 
she takes cold keeping her head out of the 
window so much. She has fits of crying and 
laughing, and can’t seem to stop herself; and 
when Tid brought her a letter the other night 
from Silas, she trembled as if she had an ague 
fit. Aunt Esther has no patience with the 
poor dear. She says, — 

‘*Is Judy sick? or has she got the hys- 
terics?” 

She never was sick herself. She is as tough 
as a pine knot. If she wasn’t quite so tough, 
perhaps she’d be a little more tender. Such 
unfeeling remarks distress Judith, and she 
begged me to go and stay with her a day or 
two, for aunt Esther is always pleasanter when 
I am in the house, though I don’t know why. 
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Aunt Filura happened along, and I could 
leave as well as not, and I went; and that was 
the very night Robert came. For two or three 
days Judith hadn’t been down to breakfast; 
but the next morning she tried it, and looked 
as if she was going to fall down stairs. For- 
dyce ran up to meet her, and steadied her by 
pitting his arm round her waist. A mere 
act of politeness, of course, though I wouldn't 
have thanked him for such politeness myself. 
I'd rather have held on by the balusters. But 
Robert looked like a thunder-cloud, and hardly 
spoke a word all through breakfast. 

Afterwards, when Judith and Fordyce were 
going into the parlor, he stopped me in the 
entry, and asked, in a low tone, — 

‘* How long has this been going on?” 

‘* How long has what been going on?” 

‘¢ Well, steamboats, for instance,” said he, 
looking down on me as if I had about as 
much sense as a nut-cracker. Then it flashed 
over me what he meant. 

“Robert Willard,” said I, ‘if you've no 
more confidence in your own sister than to 
suppose she is flirting with Mr. Bailey, you 
don't deserve to have a sister; and that’s the 
living truth.” 

His brows cleared a little at that. 

‘¢ So you’ve seen nothing of the kind,” said 
he. ‘*’Then perhaps Iam mistaken. I’m sure 
I never thought of such a thing till I came 
home last night, and saw you three sitting in 
a row, and Fordyce holding Judith’s hand.” 

I turned to go into the parlor, and put an 
end to the conversation; but Robert pinned 
me to the wall, and made me answer a dozen 
questions. 

“Did I think Judith really cared much for 
Silas? Why did I think so? Then what made 
Silas seem so unhappy?” 

“‘T take Judith at her word,” said I, ‘but 
it seems you don’t. I’m thankful I haven't a 
suspicious disposition!” 

** Well, Marian, perhaps you can set me 
right. I can't really understand all I've seen 
since Icame home. Why does Fordyce hover 
about her, and keep his eyes on her every min- 
ute of the time?” 

‘He is always staring at somebody,” said 
I. ‘*He doesn’t know any better.” 

“But why does Judith allow him to hold 
her hand?” 

“OQ, that is electricity. She is very weak 
this spring, and my father did order a galvanic 
battery; but Mr. Bailey has a great deal of 
magnetic power, so it amounts to the same 
thing.” 

Robert made up an awful face. 
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‘‘There are ontological reasons,” said I, 
quoting from memory, ‘ why the human sys- 
tem is the best known medium of electricity.” 

‘‘ What kind of reasons, Marian? Say that 
over again — will you?” 


“Ontological,” I repeated, very solemnly. 
“If you saw as much of Mr. Bailey as I do, 
Robert, you wouldn’t be so dull of comprehen- 
sion as youare now. You'd have these big 
words stored away in your mind.” 

‘“No doubt of it. I asked you to say onto- 
logical over again, just to see if you would 
curl your upper lip as high as you did the first 
time; and twas done!” said Robert, going off 
inone of his spasms of laughing. I was al- 
most afraid Judith would be out to see what 
the matter was; but he stopped suddenly, and 
looked very sober. 

“What a saint Jude must be to stand so 
much nonsense! She never takes dislikes to 
people; it isn’t in her.” 

“No; but you do,” said I, ** and I know it’s 
wicked of you. But,’as true as you live, Rob- 
ert, I wish Judith was a little wicked, too, for 
I'm out of all patience with her for liking 
everybody, and not seeing any difference in 
people.” 

Just so,” said Robert; ‘‘ Jude is too amia- 
ble by half; but I never shall be hanged for my 
sweetness, and I don’t believe you will, either, 
Marian.” 

That is quite true: I make no boast of ami- 
ability. But I think it would have been quite 
as polite in Robert if he hadn’t twitted on 
facts. 

“T was afraid, in the first place, you were 
going to admire Mr. Bailey rather more than 
he deserved,” said he; ‘‘ but I don’t see any 
danger of itnow. I think you feel a little as 
Ido. Now, I know the creature means well, 
but my fingers tingle to shake him. Don’t 
these conceited people stir you all up?” 

I longed to tell Robert he might shake him 
forme and welcome. *Twill be many a long 
day before I forget how Fordyce Bailey hand- 
ed me back my heart in an old graveyard. 
Too honest altogether. I never should have 
missed it! I wonder what Robert would say 
if he knew of that. I don’t believe he could 
keep his hands off the man — “ for ontological 
reasons.” 

As for Judith, if she knew of my anti-offer, 
she would excuse Fordyce, and think he 
showed himself very kind-hearted. 

June 1. Keller is impatient to be studying; 
but it won’t do to let him, and I have locked 
up all the books. He is too proud and sensi- 
live to talk with father about his new plans; 
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but he wanted me to sound him about his go- 
ing to college, andI did. My father looked 
surprised. . 

**Too late for that,” said he. ‘*He disap- 
pointed me once, and nowI must disappoint 
him.” 

It seems my father has met with losses, 
though he never mentioned it before; and the 
money he had laid aside for college expenses 
is gone. But what did Keller say when I told 
him? Why, he stood up, leaning on his 
crutches, looking very pale and handsome, 
and said he, — 

‘* All the better for that. If father had as 
much money as John Jacob Astor, I wouldn’t 
take acent. No, sir! Let me once stand on 
my own feet, Molly, and I can push myself 
through. I can teach, and I can saw wood. 
I’ve been a drag on the family long enough. 
Think of that two hundred dollars: will you?” 

I put my hand over his mouth till I had told 
him the whole story about my being so mean 
—no, so flimsy —as to let father know. And 
then I went and brought the note he had given 
me, and tore it up before his eyes. 

‘* You see my telling of it has cancelled the 
debt, Keller; and nowI make you a present 
of the money.” 

He laughed, and said we would see about 
that. But I feel lighter since I have confessed, 
even though he won’t trust me with a secret 
now as readily as he did before, I’m afraid. 

My father had a talk with him which seemed 
very satisfactory; and I believe Mr. Loring — 
I can’t get used to calling him William — is 
going to advance some money. And now the 
boy is *‘ rubbing up” in mathematics, for it is 
fully decided that he will enter Harvard in 
September, crutches or no crutches, — which 
reminds me that Robert has given him a beau- 
tiful pair. 

There is no end to everybody’s kindness, or 
their visits, either. Charlie Snow is here half 
the time. Keller is running over with fun, 
and keeps the whole house laughing. Pauline 
says you may depend he is in earnest this 
time, and Robert says there’s a light in his 
eyes he never saw there before. I think a 
great deal of that from Robert, for I begin to 
fancy he sees the dark side of people. What 
a time there would be if Judith should know 
what he said about her! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘PLATONIC LOVE. 


ag HAT’S all this high jinks?” said Kel- 
ler, as Marian tried to dance the 
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Highland Fling with Benjie’s comforter, and 
ended by playing jollification tunes on the 
piano as hard as she could pound. 

‘“*Mr. Bailey has gone off in his rolling 
tower, and I’m trying to celebrate. Can’t do 
it before Judith ; she doesn’t seem to enter into 
my feelings.” 

As she spoke, Judith’s face appeared in the 
doorway, looking suspiciously long, and Keller 
very prudently took to his crutches, muttering, 
with a scowl, — 

** Privacy going on, I’ll warrant. 
leave.” 

Judith threw herself on the sofa, clasping 
her hands wearily over her forehead. Marian 
danced off the music-stool in a moment, and 
kneeling before her, began to drench her hair 
with cologne. 

‘**You poor, headachy creature!” said she; 
‘‘T’m glad you came to me. This seemis a lit- 
tle like old times. I’ve got you to myself once 
more, and now I mean to keep you.” 

‘*O, Marian, you’re my dearest in the whole 
world!” cried Judith, throwing her arms 
around her friend with a sudden gush of feel- 
ing. Embraces were not very frequent with 
them; they were not, as they said, ‘‘ that sort 
of girls.” But this little outburst was rather 
refreshing to Marian, after the long, dry time 


Guess I'll 


of Fordyce, and star-gazing, and bamboo 


canes. She answered back, laughingly, — 

‘*No, no, Goosie; not your dearest. What 
would Silas say to that?” ; 

Judith shivered. ‘‘ Don’t speak his name 
to me.” 

“ Why, Judith!” 

‘*O, if I could only tell somebody how I 
feel, Marian! You are the very one I'd like 
to open my heart to. But you couldn’t under- 
stand, child, you couldn’t understand.” 

‘* Try me, and see,” replied Marian, rather 
crushed by a sense of ‘‘youngness.” ‘ Per- 
haps you don’t love Silas as well as you 
thought you should. There, have I guessed 
right?” 

Judith hid her facein her hands. ‘‘ Where 
did you get such an idea as that, Marian?” 

‘* Robert asked me if I didn’t think there 
was a little coolness between you,” faltered 
Marian; ‘‘and I suppose that was what put 
it into my head.” 

‘* Robert! did he notice anything? Whata 
boy! O, Marian! how could you two talk of 
me behind my back? Was it friendly in you? 
Haven’t I always been polite and cordial to 
Silas? I’m sure, if anybody ever tried —” 

Here she brushed Marian off, and sat up- 
right. 
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“I’m going to tell you the whole story now. 
It was nothing but kindled love, Marian. It 
wasn’t spontaneous.” 

**Kindled love?” 

‘* There, dear, I told you you wouldn’t un- 
derstand.” j 

“Yes, I do understand, too. You didn’t 
naturally fancy him. It was his caring for you 
that made you love him. I knew that before.” 

** But I didn’t love him.” 

*O, yes, just a little bit, Judith.” 

‘No, child. I liked him. Love is a very, 
very, different thing. ‘Nunc scio guid sit 
amor.’ ‘You remember how we used to read 
that in the Eclogues, in the dear old days 
when we went to Mr. Loring. Ah, me! and 
hadn't any grief beyond leaving the Academy, 
or any care beyond our Virgil lessons.” 

** Yes, Jude, ‘ Nunc scio.’ Now I know what 
love may be. But that doesn’t apply to you. 
You don’t know, it seems, and that’s just 
what's the matter.” 

Judith answered by a flood of tears. 

** QO, how little you can sympathize with me, 
Marian! — my best friend, too. There’s no one 
in this world I can talk to, and my heart is 
just breaking.” 

Marian looked puzzled and distressed. 

‘* Judith, Judith, my heart will break too, if 
I’m no more to you than this. I do under- 
stand you. I don’t wonder you’re unhappy. 
I should feel just as you do if I were in your 
place. You can’t marry Silas, and you'd give 
your eyes if you hadn’t promised.” 

**Yes, I shall marry him,” responded Ju- 
dith, slowly and firmly. Marian was raising 
both hands in remonstrance, when Keller's 
entrance put an end to the conversation; and 
Judith, declaring her head was better, started 
for home. 

‘¢ She’ll bear as much waiting upon as any 
girl I ever saw,” remarked Keller, watching 
her from the window. : 

Marian did not hear. She went into the 
kitchen, put on her checked apron, and got 
supper, without speaking a word. In theeven- 
ing she sat thoughtfully over her writing- 
desk, with paper spread before her; but all 
she did was to write one letter, asking for a 
catalogue of Vick’s flower-seeds for the garden. 

‘‘ Vick ought to be pleased with your elegant 
composition,” yawned Keller, tired of the long 
quiet. ‘ You’ve been two hours by the clock 
getting off that letter.” 

*¢ Papa,” said Marian, playing with her pa- 
per-folder, ‘‘I want to ask you a serious moral 
question. Isn’t an engagement as sacred as & 
marriage?” 
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The doctor was so used to being ‘sprung 
upon suddenly by Marian’s ‘serious moral 
questions,” that he answered, without the least 
surprise, — 

‘““No, I don’t consider it so. 
ask?” 

“QO, I just wanted to know. Suppose I had 
promised to marry somebody, and afterwards 
didn’t want to do it, what should you say?” 

“T should say you ought not to have 
promised.” 

‘‘But I’m talking in sober earnest, papa.” 

‘‘Soam I. Imean your promise should have 
been a conditional one. You are too young 
to make any other kind.” 

‘But suppose I had made the other kind, 
firm and hard; what then?” 

“Then, my daughter, a bad promise is bet- 
ter broken than kept.” 

‘* Everybody doesn’t say that, papa.” 

“T know it; but I do. You asked what Z 
said, I believe.” 

“Well, it isn’t very hard work to put this 
and that together,” thought Keller, remember- 
ing Judith’s long face. ‘*Silas is going to 
get his walking papers. I suspected as much. 
What a mercy for Si! Marian means to keep 
secrets, but she fsn’t as deep as Jacob’s well, 
not by several inches.” 

Marian folded her letter and directed an en- 
Her 


Why do you 


velope to Mr. Vick with a happier face. 
doubts were at an end, for her father’s opinion 
must certainly be correct; and she resolved to 
iose no time in repeating it to Judith. 

Going to her next day, overflowing with 
sound advice, she found her on the bed in her 


own room, reading ‘*The Princess.” She 
kissed Marian, and smiled, but not with effu- 
sion. Marian was a little pained. 

“There is something lacking in me,” thought 
she; ‘I don’t know exactly what; but I will 
pump up the right sort of feeling, and sympa- 
thize with her, if it’s a possible thing.” 

‘*Come, dear,” said she aloud, ‘* I want you 
to finish what you were saying yesterday. You 
think it doesn’t interest me; but it does very 
much indeed. Do pray go on.” 

“You talked with Robert about me,” said 
Judith, in an injured tone. 

‘But I won’t again.” 

“Truly? Solemnly? Then I will tell you, 
Marian. I love somebody, but not Silas.” 

Marian stared, a little dazed. She thought 
Judith ought to go into hysterics, and quite 
expected it of her. An engaged girl in love 
with somebody else! But Judith added, with 
a far-away look, which was not at all sad, — 

“Fordyce loves me so dearly that I could 
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no more help loving in return than a bird can 
help flying.” 

Fordyce? Then he was the one, and Robert 
had guessed right. Marian had not dared ask 
who it was; but she was scarcely surprised ; 
indeed, it struck her at the moment that she 
had known it allalong. But what did possess 
Judith? Had she lost her wits? She had 
certainly sunk down, down into the very depths 
of foolishness; and Marian could hardly com- 
mand her voice to speak to her respectfully. 

‘* Fordyce Bailey! Why, Judith!” 

‘*-Yes, Marian, I knew just what you would 
say. You never liked Fordyce, he is so differ- 
ent from common people.” 

Marian wished she could say, ‘‘O, I like 
him all the better for being peculiar.” That 
would have been a great pleasure to Judith; 
but even for her friendship Marian felt that 
she could not utter such a lie as that. 

**You knowI don’t understand metaphys- 
ics,” said she, meekly. ‘‘I can’t understand 
such deep people as Mr. Bailey. But that 
needn’t make any difference, dear; tell me all 
about it. Whatever touches you touches me.” 

For, in spite of a little secret disgust, and a 
great deal of disapproval, Marian could not 
bear the idea of losing her friend’s confidence, 
and was determined to keep a discreet tongue 
if she could. — 

Then Judith, with many ahs and O dears, 
began at the very beginning. Silas was good, 
very good; but it was tiresome, she said, hav- 
ing him love her so. She couldn’t so much 
as say, ‘* How d’ye do?” but he thought it the 
sweetest music, or bundle her hair into a net 
but he called it becoming. Once she hap- 
pened to remark that she liked guava jelly, 
and he sent and bought her some, which mor- 
tified her extremely, for she wasn’t sick at the 
time, and Pitkin Jones heard of it and laughed. 
The more she was with Silas, the more she saw 
they were not congenial. She felt relieved 
when he went into the woods; but it had been 
a task to write him every week. She had 
written short, stupid letters, just to see how 
he would take it; but he had considered them 
beautiful. She had dreaded his coming home, 
no mortal could guess how much. 

*‘ Marian,” said she, ‘‘ when somebody loves 
you so unreasonably that you tan’t say or do 
anything to disgust him, then you'll know how 
disagreeable it is.” 

‘¢T’m not at all afraid,” replied Marian. “I 
am not fascinating, like you. But, Judith, 
people in love are never reasonable; what can 
you expect of poor Silas?” 

‘© Yes, very true; andI am so sorry for him, 
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Marian; much sorrier now since I know what 
love really is.” 

Then Judith sighed and looked out of the 
window, till Marian thought all the story had 
been told which she was worthy to hear. But 
presently Judith relented, and began again. 

It seems she and Mr. Bailey had fallen in 
love at first sight; and, such a proceeding be- 
ing contrary to rules, it had disagreed with 
them both, and thrown him into dyspepsia 
and her into headaches. But not a word had 
been said till about a week ago, when she 
fainted, supposing he was drowned; and then 
there had come a tender and very painful cri- 
sis. They loved, but their consciences would 
not permit them to be happy. Fordyce was 
the soul of honor, and so was Judith. They 
could neither of them forget the unfortunate 
Silas. 

**Of course you couldn’t!” cried Marian, 
* “pumping up the right sort of feeling” at 
last, and speaking with animation. 

‘* We were in despair,” said Judith, looking 
as rueful as Thankful when she saw red North- 
ern Lights. 

‘* Of course you were!” cried Marian again, 
who considered despair very proper under the 
circumstances. 

* But we feel very different now,” said Judith, 
with kindling eyes; ‘‘ for what does this little 
wee wee world amount to? Fordyce says I 
must keep my word and marry Silas; and I 
certainly shall. It seems hard — doesn’t it? But 
I will do my duty, Marian, and then, when it 
_ is all over, no one can prevent Fordyce and 
me from coming together in heaven.” 

** Why, Judith,” said Marian, much shocked, 
**T never heard any one talk so before.” 

** Because people are so material and sublu- 
nary, dear. Fordyce has elevated my ideas 
verymuch. I am willing to drag through this 
life, doing my duty by Silas, and waiting till 
by and by to be happy.” 

**But I shouldn’t think Silas would thank 
you for dragging through life with him. My 
father wouldn’t advise that. He said last 
night —” 

** Don’t tell me what your father or any one 
else says, Marian. I am in an exalted mood, 
and I don’t want to be disturbed. Fordyce 
and I have made up our minds, and are con- 
tented to sacrifice ourselves for the sake of 
duty.” 

Marian beat a tune on the bureau-top. She 
felt as if the sound advice she had brought 
from home was out of place now, and must 
be saved for another time. 

‘*Let me see,” said she; ‘“‘I was at your 
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house the very evening after you fainted away, 
Judith. You and Mr. Bailey were writing 
back and forth on the slate; but I didn’t sus- 
pect it was anything but crambo verses. How 
dull I must be!” 

*¢ And all those evenings this spring, when 
he wrapped you up in his great-coat, and you 
put your heads out of the window, were you 
really talking about astronomy?” asked she, 
a vague distrust of everything coming into 
her mind. If she should find the stars were 
spangles cut out of gilt paper, it would hardly 
surprjse her now. 

** Yes; sometimes we talked of astronomy,” 
replied Judith; ‘‘ but oftener we spoke our 
own thoughts. It is surprising how they har- 
monize. Itis like a chord in music. But I 
haven't that grasp of sublime ideas which For- 
dyce has, not by any means. He is a born 
poet; but you don’t appreciate him, Marian.” 

‘*No, dear; I told you I didn’t.” 

“And lately we have been scanning the 
heavens, trying to decide, —now you won't 
laugh, unless you are very materialistic in 
your views, Marian, — trying to decide which 
star to live on after we die.” 

‘“* What?” 

*¢ Venus, Jupiter, or Mars.’ Fordyce says 
it stands to reason that disembodied people 
dwell there. We have decided on Venus. We 
like it best through the telescope. — Marian, 
you. are laughing.” 

*‘T didn’t mean to, Judith; but it sounds so 
queer! Are you sure it isn’t wicked?” 

‘* How can it be wicked? As I was saying, 
we have decided on Venus, and the one who 
dies first will go there and wait for the other. 
This is not a mathematical certainty, Marian; 
but it is a delightful prospect. And, as spirits 
are ethereal, why can’t they go where they 
please? Tell me why not?” 

“©O, dear! I don’t know; only it seems as 
if you are talking about things you ought not 
to,” said Marian, not wishing Judith to see 
how shocked she really was. 

So this was the sort of astronomy lesson 
the girl had been learning with her arms 
stuck through the sleeves of Fordyce’s great 
coat! 

‘‘No wonder she has headache,” thought 
Marian. ‘Just hearing her tell of it has 
wound my head up so it seems as if it would 
crack.” 

‘‘ There, Marian, now I have told you things 
I would never tell to another living being. 
If Robert should know it, he would consider it 
weak and ridiculous. He hasn’t a poetical 
mind, and can't distinguish the different kinds 
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of love Now, this is purely platonic, and 
very spiritualizing. I know by the influence 
it has had on me. But Robert would not ap- 
preciate it. He would fly off in a tangent, and 
say I was unfaithful to Silas.” 

‘* Yes, I think he would,” said Marian; ‘‘and 
I must say it has that appearance.” 

‘““Yes; but, Marian, how can I convince you 
itisn't so? Fordyce is going to write me one 
letter, and that is all. Just think, only one 
letter, and then our acquaintance will cease! 
I don’t see how I keep up at all! You can’t 
guess what this is to me. Never to see him 
again! Or only as a friend, perhaps, months 
or years hence!” 

Marian tried to look sympathetic, but failed 
entirely. Still, she was very sorry for Judith. 
Poor girl, how she was crying! 

‘He will never marry; he will labor for the 
good of mankind, and wait till by and by, as 
Ido, to be happy. But that one precious letter 
he must write. And, Marian, dearest, I have 
a favor to ask of you. Will you let him direct 
the letter to you? It will come some time 
next week.” 

‘‘What! a letter to you, directed to me?” 

“Yes. Robert knows his writing, and there 
would be trouble at once.” 

‘So it is to come to me, whether I am will- 
ing or not,” said Marian. ‘Then it seems 
tome, Judith, it is rather late in the day to 
ask my consent!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—____—_ 


MY GOOD GENIUS. 
BY LIZZIE MERRICK. 


USED to wonder how it was that some 
people seemed born to good luck, and never 
had anything to vex them. I don’t mean that 
I was one of those lucky ones, but I was think- 
ing of Florence. In the first place, she was 
beautiful. We all at home thought her so, 


and I have many a time seen strangers turn to 
look at her, and say, ‘‘ What a lovely face!” 
Then, though we were not rich, she always 


had what she wanted. She didn’t think so, 
butI did. There was no end to the presents 
she received, and invitations, and the whole 
household were glad.to be her devoted slaves. 

I was just as different as could be, being 
as homely and awkward as Florence was 
pretty and graceful. Tom called me dowdy, 
and mother was always saying that I was a 
great trial to her. 

IfI ever had any one to love me, something 
was sure to happen to them. I remember 
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when dear papa used to pet me just as much 
as he did Florence and Tom, and call me his 
good little Lizzie, — he wouldn’t now, though, 
for I have grown so naughty; and then came 
that dreadful day when they carried him away 
never to come back any more. Then there 
was uncle Charlie, who was so good and 
kind, and whom I loved with all my heart and 
soul; and I am sure he loved me too; but what 
good was that when he was off in China? 

I tried not to be envious, but I did think it 
was hard sometimes when Tom was so cross to 
me, because -I wasn’t pretty,—as if I could 
help that, —or because I didn’t look * nice,” 
when every cent mother could spare had to 
go to Florence, so that she could look nice. 

One day in November it was just as gloomy 
as could be out doors and in. Tom had 
been scolding me for going into the street 
with such a shabby dress. He said when he 
and Ned Cabot met me, he was ashamed to 
say it was his sister. ThenI told him he was 
no gentleman, and had to rush out of the 
room for fear he would see me cry. Mother 
had had three or four bills sent in that day, and 
was almost distracted, for she said she could 
not tell where the money was to come from. 
Florence was in her room with a headache, 
and, all together, we were about as uncomfort- 
able a family as could be. 

I went to the pianofor sympathy. It was a 
horrid old thing, but better than none, and I 
did love music so! I really believe I had some 
talent for it, and no one can tell howI longed 
for lessons; but such luxuries were not for me. 
I used to wish sometimes that Florry would 
get married, and then, perhaps, I could have 
my turn at some of the good things. 

I was playing a plaintive little air that I had 
heard somewhere, when there was a knock on 
the floor above. It was Florence’s room, and 
I ran up frightened to see what was the 
matter. 

‘“*For mercy’s sake, Lizzie,” she said, as I 
went into the room, ‘‘ don't play that doleful 
ditty again, or anything, as for that matter, 
for my head aches as if it would split, and I 
can’t bear the least noise.” 

Icouldn’t help sighing; but Florry wasn’t 
always so cross, and I could forgive her better 
than I could Tom. 

But if she couldn’t bear any noise, I couldn’t 
bear the stillness; so I said I would go to the 
post office. Not that I expected anything, but 
the walk would bea relief. So off I started, 
devoutly hoping that I should not meet Tom’s 
elegant friend, Ned Cabot. 

The office was crowded, and who should 
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step forward and offer to inquire for my letters 
but this very young man, and then hand one 
to me with a most gracious and gentlemanly 
bow! 

I was so flustered that I was more awkward 
than ever, blushed crimson, and before I could 
find words to thank him he was gone. I re- 
solved not to tell Tom this last part of my 
adventure. 

I was so much absorbed in thinking how 
strange it was that anybody should be polite to 
poor little me, that I never thought to look at 
my letter till just as I was going into the 
house. ThenI saw it was for mother, and 
from uncle Charlie; and forgetting all about 
myself in a minute, I ran to find her, and hear 
what he had to say. ‘*O, if he would only 
come home!” I said to myself; and, as if some 
good fairy had granted my wish, mother ex- 
claimed, almost as soon as she opened the let- 
ter, ‘* He is on his way home.” 

O, how happy I was! Now I should have 
somebody to love me a little; that is, if he 
had not changed. To be sure, I had not 
thought of that before. Of course he would 
have changed; it was always my lot to be dis- 
appointed. 

But uncle Charlie came, and he was not 
changed from the dear, good, loving uncle he 
used to be. He made us all happy, for he was 
so good and pleasant that we were ashamed- 
to be cross to each other, as we often had been 
before. 

One evening, as we were all together in the 
sitting-room, — it was about two weeks after 
uncle Charlie came, — a note was brought to 
Florence. 

‘*An invitation to the Lawtons,” she ex- 
claimed as soon as she glanced at it. ‘O, 
splendid! And you are asked too, Lizzie.” 

"sO, mother,” said I, ‘can I go?” 

‘* No, indeed, Lizzie; you are too young to 
go to parties; and, besides, Florence will want 
more things than I shall be able to get.” 

I knew this was the real reason, for Florence 
had been to parties when she was younger 
than I, and I was going to say so; but then I 
happened to think that it was true that mother 
had no money to spare, andI would not tease; 
so I kept quiet then; but when Tom said, “A 
pretty figure you’d cut at a party, Lizzie! you 
don’t know anything about dancing,” I burst 
out with, — 

**T do, too; Florence taught me. And you 
do say the most hateful things, Tom.” 

Tom was delighted that he had teased me, 
and gave the most provoking kind of a laugh 
as he went out of the room. 
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Then we were all silent for a few minutes, 
and I was hoping that uncle Charlie had nor 
heard what had passed, as he was reading the 
paper; for what would he think of us? I sup- 
pose Florence was thinking about her ward- 
robe, for presently she said,— 

‘* Mother, must I make my old tarlatan do 
again?” 

‘*I don’t see how you can have anything 
else,” said mother. 

‘¢ Well, I shall need a new sash and gloves, 
and ever so many other things.” 

I don’t know what mother would have said, 
but just then uncle Charlie laid down his 
paper (he dad heard, then), and took out his 
pocket-book. Then he handed some bills to 
Florence. I could not see what they were, 
but it must have been a good deal, for she 
gave a little scream of delight, and ran to him, 
threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him. ‘* You dear, good, generous uncle,” 
said she. Uncle Charlie only smiled, and 
took up his paper again. 

I don’t know what I expected, but when he 
did that, I felt disappointed. Then he was like 
all the rest. Either he thought me too young 
for such pleasures, or, what was more likely, 
that it was no use to waste money on an 
ugly, awkward creature like me. 

Some such bitter thoughts as these came 
into my mind, and a few tears fell on the book 
I had been trying to read. I could not help 
indulging in them, it was such a relief, and 
no one was looking. Uncle Charlie was still 
absorbed in his newspaper, Florence was 
making calculations about spending her 
money, I suppose, and my back was towards 
mother; so I let the tears fall. ‘‘ I should like 
to be dressed up for once,” I thought, ‘just 
to see how it would seem.” But I got over this 
ugly mood before the next morning. 

Though uncle Charlie did not say a word 
about my going to the party, he was kinder 
than ever in other ways, and so affectionate, 
that I felt ashamed of having had any hard 
feelings towards him, even for a moment. 

Florence was crazy about her party, and 
bought ever so many pretty things with her 
money. I helped her all I could, for I thought 
I might as well be pleasant about it. 

At last the evening came, and Florence was 
dressed. She looked lovely, and I couldn't 
help kissing her, and telling her so. I should 
have been happy if I had thought I could ever 
look half as well; but I suppose she is so used 
to it that it is an old story to be told she is 
pretty. 





Well, at last she and Tom were off, and un- 
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cle Charlie ar.d I, who had been watching 
them, turned away from the door. 

‘Come with me, little Cinderella,” said he. 
“T want to show you something.” 

I wondered what was coming, as he led the 
way up stairs, and unceremoniously opened 
the door of my room, and went in. I followed, 
of course, and was speechless with amaze- 
ment; for there, displayed on the bed, was a 
fresh white muslin dress, with sash and gloves, 
slippers, handkerchief, fan, and some lovely 
flowers. I gave uncle Charlie a beseeching 
look, as if to beg him to explain the meaning 
of all this. He laughed, took my face in his 
hands, and kissed me. 


“Didn’t I just call you Cinderella? The, 


fairy godmother must be somewhere round, 
and the chariot will be here in ten minutes; 
so, just get into these things as soon as possi- 
ble, and we will astonish Master Tom and 
Miss Florence, and all the rest of the com- 
pany.” 

Instead of obeying uncle Charlie, and put- 
ting on the pretty things, I burst out crying. 

“Come!” said he; ‘this will never do. 
You mustn’t go to the party with red eyes.” 

So he wiped away the tears, and let me give 
him two or three hugs, though he made a 
great fuss about it, and said he would not be 
thanked: he had done it all to please himself. 
A fearfully selfish man is uncle Charlie! 

He sent mother up to help me dress. If he 
hadn’t, I don’t know when I should have been 
ready; for my hands trembled so, I might as 
well not have had any. But at last my sash 
was tied, and the flowers put in my hair. I 
never should have known myself. Mother 
said I looked very nice, and uncle Charlie 
smiled, and said he guessed ’'ddo. But I said 
to myself, ‘‘ No matter how I look, I shall be 
sure to do something awkward, and make my- 
self a laughing-stock.” 

But I would not let uncle Charlie see how 
afraid I was, and talked with him all the way 
as gayly as could. How grand I felt to be 
shut up in a close carriage, in my party dress, 
and with such an escort! ‘I hope he won’t 
be ashamed of me,” I thought. 

Never shall I forget that evening — my first 
party! Thanks to uncle Charlie (my good 
genius, as I began to call him), I forgot all 
my embarrassment the moment I entered the 
room. He took me directly to Mrs. Lawton, 
who received me very kindly. I knewthat she 
and uncle Charlie were great friends; so I sup- 
pose she was glad to do anything to please 
him, She introduced me to any number of 





people; among others, to Tom’s friend, Ned 
Cabot. ‘What will Tom say?” I thought, as 
he led me out to dance. But it is astonishing 
what a difference dréss will make. Tom was 
actually civil; and before the evening was over 
he begged for a dance for himself. 

‘“‘T declare, Lizzie,” said he, ‘‘who would 
ever have thought that you would come out a 
belle?” 

But Tom needn't think his fine speeches can 
make up for all his rudeness tome. I wish he 
was more like Ned Cabot, who was just as 
willing to recognize me in my old shabby me- 
rino as in all my party finery. That I call 
true politeness. 

As for Florence, I thought she was the pret- 
tiest girl and most graceful dancer in the 
room. It was a pity mother couldn’t have 
seen her. 

It was a delightful evening, and not half 
long enough. Once more, on our way home, 
I tried to thank uncle Charlie; but he just put 
his hand on my lips, and said he was satisfied. 

O, I hope that some time I shall be able to 
make some one as happy as he made me that 
night! 

Not long after this, uncle Charlie told me 
that he was going to be married, and have a 
home of his own; that I was to have the 
sweetest aunty in all the world; and that I 
was to go and spend the next winter with 
them, and have the long-coveted music lessons. 
O, what happiness! Uncle Charlie was, in- 
deed, my good genius. I do not think, now, 
that Florence has all the good things, and can 
never be grateful enough for what has fallen 
to my share. 


THE BIRD'S SONG. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


ING, bird, on the topmost bough, 
Sing and warble your sweetest note; 
All the world is a harmony now; 
You can surely trill it by rote. 


Day that sits with the sun in her eyes, 
The million stars that make night smile, 
Dews that shine while wild winds rise 
To gather fragrance o’er many a mile, — 


All these things I hear in your tune, 
With the sigh of the rose that else were 
dumb. 
Tell me, do you ever remember in June 
That by and by the storms will come? 
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BY VERE DE VERE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FOUND. 


T. CLAIR went direct to Lord Hastings’s 
room, roused him from his morning nap, 
sat down on the bed-side, told his story, and 
burst into tears, weeping like a woman at the 
scene he portrayed. Lord H. sympathized 
with him, and then persuaded him to go 
and lie down, while he took the preliminary 
steps towards the arrest of Nannetta and the 
recovery of the child. St. Clair could hardly 
be prevailed upon to rest and refresh himself; 
but Hastings, more worldly-wise and less in- 
terested, threatened to leave him alone if he 
did not obey him in this respect. 

Wringing his friend’s hands, St. Clair pro- 
ceeded to his own rooms, and there, curled up 
on-the mat before the door, was Paulina, pale 
and wretched, with swollen eyes, who sprang 
up with a glad cry of joy, and threw her arms 
around him, kissing his coat, hands, arms — 
wherever she could touch him with her lips. 


For a moment St. Clair looked, hardly know- 


ing what to make of the reception. His next 
impulse was to thrust her from him, as the 
one who had stood between him and his own 
child; but the tear-stained face, now lighted 
with such a look of genuine love, checked him, 
and, taking her into the room, he sadly returned 
her caresses with one little mournful kiss. 

A thought struck him: he would try once 
more and see if he could get anything out of 
her that would give him a clew to the finding 
of his child. 

He questioned and cross-questioned in every 
form, but could elicit nothing new. That there 
was no other child she assured him; and that 
she could remember nothing of her infancy, 
or, indeed, of her former life, even in the vil- 
lage, was also very clear. She only knew what 
she had seen in Rome, or on her occasional 
visits to the country, when Nannetta went to 
visit Baptiste. 

St. Clair was in despair; and, giving the 
child her accustomed sum, he disinissed her, 
threw himself upon the bed, and slept the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

Lord Frederick Hastings, energetic and 
coolly calculating, decided upon seeing Bap- 
tiste first; so, hastening to the authorities, he 
begged permission to visit the prison, intend- 
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ing to try persuasion or bribery as the first 
move, legal force as the second. Here he was 
met by a decided refusal, as the trial of the 
prisoners for robbery and murder was to take 
place that day. He availed himself of the in- 
vitation, courteously extended, to be present, 
and after a few hours had the satisfaction of 
hearing the sentence, ‘‘ Death by beheading,” 
pronounced upon Baptiste and his comrades, 
the execution to take place the following week. 

He again applied for permission to visit the 
prisoner, but was refused on the ground that 
the cuiprit must have time to prepare his soul 
for the final ending. Calling upon the judge, 
he plainly stated his desire, and begged the 
indulgence of a visit to the prisoner; for now, 
as he had already been sentenced, it was im- 
possible to have him tried again for a robbery 
committed years ago. The judgé seemed in- 
terested, and promised to aid him all in his 
power; but it was against order to allow a 
condemned man to be molested or troubled by 
visitors. Bidding him call again ina day or 
two, the upright judge politely dismissed him, 
gently insinuating that money was potent in 
opening prison doors as well as palace doors. 
Lord Frederick took the hint, and courteously 
answered that on his next visit he should ex- 
pect to receive the permit, and also to bring 
with him an acceptable present, which he 
hoped the honorable judge would be conde- 
scending enough to accept. 

Hastings, delighted that he had so far been 
successful, turned towards his hotel, rejoicing 
in the though} that he could aid his friend in 
this his hour of trouble, and anxious to un- 
burden himself of all he had seen and heard 
during the day. At the door he met St. Clair, 
who had just returned from a visit to Nannet- 
ta—an unsuccessful one, as his sad and 
gloomy looks testified; for that virago, know- 
ing her partner in crime was being tried that 
day for his life, and being refused admittance 
to the court-room, was at home in a terrible 
state of anger and grief. She wailed aloud 
and beat her breast in paroxysms of anger; 
then turned upon the two children, who sat 
quietly in one corner of the room, and with 
blows and curses drove them from her sight. 

When St. Clair entered the dingy abode, she 
flew at him with a howl of rage, to drive him 
| from her sight before he had time to utter a 
single word. He tried to pacify her, and of- 
fered her a handful of gold; but she went at 
him wildly, with a wooden stool in her hand, 
threatening to dash his brains out if he did 
not leave. He had no resource but to turn 
and make the best of his way from her pres- 
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ence. Arrived at the hotel, and meeting his 
friend, the two gentlemen proceeded to the 
reading-room, which was quite empty at that 
hour, and then communicated their hopes and 
fears to each other, St. Clair grieving and de- 
spondent, Frederick hopeful and consoling. 

Paulina, after being driven from the house 
with Carlo, went, as usual, to the hotel of her 
patron, Carlo proceeding on his way, promis- 
ing to stop for her on his return. Arrived at 
the room, she found the door ajar, and entered. 
St. Clair being absent, she amused herself by 
looking out of the windows at the moving 
panorama below; and tiring of that, she threw 
herself down on the lounge, intending to sleep 
until his return. But sleep would not come 
to her bright eyes. At length, her curiosity 
getting the better of her, she determined to 
examine several little boxes and drawers that 
had always been closed to profane eyes. These 
she opened, and inspected their contents with- 
out touching them. Having reached a little 
drawer in one corner of the escritoire that re- 
sisted her efforts to open, she became possessed 
of an irresistible impulse to see what was in 
it. Re-searching carefully the boxes she had 
inspected, she was at length rewarded by find- 
ing the object of her search—the key to the 
mysterious drawer. Hastily unlocking it, she 
drew out a bundle of letters, next, a lock of 
long, silky, flaxen hair. This she wound over 
her fingers, rubbed it against her cheeks, kissed 
it and petted it, talking to it all the time. 

“Ah! E know what you are! You belong 
to the dear little Bella that is lost. How I 
should love her, because she is pretty, and be- 
cause Milor St. Clair is her papa! O, pretty, 
pretty, curly hair!” 

Laying it down tenderly, she drew forth a 
little box, she touched a spring, the lid flew 
open, and revealed the face of a lady of ex- 
quisite beauty. Raven hair waved gracefully 
over the broad marble brow; large liquid 
black eyes, shaded by jetty eyelashes, smiled 
upon the beholder, and full, ruby lips seemed 
almost ready to speak words of welcome to 
the child who, looking upon it, stood trans- 
fixed in amazement. 

‘*O, Padre di Dio!” she screamed; “it is 
the Virgin! The beautiful Virgin in heaven! 
Ihave seen her in my dreams at night. O, 
Santa Maria! pardon, pardon! I love thee!” 
and gazing rapturously, she crossed herself 
rapidly, muttering her little ‘‘ Ave Maria.” 

The door stood partly open. Old Ponto, a 
huge mastiff belonging to Lord Hastings, 
walking dismally up and down the corridor, 
longing in his doggy heart for a companion 
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to cheer him and drive away loneliness, heard 
the exclamation, knew the voice of his frol- 
icsome playmate, rushed delightedly into the 
room, and, with a loud bark of joyful welcome 
bounded across the room, and leaped with two 
paws upon the shoulders of the child, who, 
inwrapped with her holy sensations of delight 
in the Virgin, did not heed until she heard the 
bark, and felt the weight of the brute’s paws 
upon her shoulders. She was startled, and 
uttered a shriek of fear, clutching the upright 
carved ornament upon the side of the escri- 
toire. The sudden movement of the child 
jarred the upright part, dislodging a large 
glass vase that stood on a small standard at 
the top. The vase fell, striking her upon the 
head, breaking into a thousand fragments, and 
inflicting a large, severe gash, which bled pro- 
fusely, deluging her face and neck. 

At the sight of the blood, the terrified child 
uttered another piercing shriek, fainted away, 
and dropped heavily on the floor, the minia- 
ture clasped tightly in her hand. 

The noise and the fall startled the servants 
and the few gentlemen who were in the read- | 
ing-room, and all rushed with one accord 
to ascertain what had happened. Ponto 
stood dismayed, howling over the mischief he 
had done; and when St. Clair, followed by 
Hastings and the servants, came in, he seemed 
almost to beg pardon, and tried, in his dumb 
way, to explain the accident. St. Clair picked 
up the little bleeding form, laid her on the 
sofa, and said, — 

‘““Call some one, Frederick. 
Cora and her mother. 
wounded.” 

Lady Cora and her mother, followed by a 
maid, soon entered, and seeing the trouble, 
immediately sent for a Dr. Brown, who was 
then in the house. 

The doctor entered, and quickly cleared the 

room of all anxious bystanders but the few 
most interested. Calling for water and 
sponges, he soon stopped the flow of blood, 
and cleansed her face, neck, and arms. After 
a few moments Paulina began to revive, the 
color came back to her lips, and the light to 
her eyes. 
’ 6 Unbraid her hair,” said Dr. Brown; “I 
want to see how far the trouble has gone. It 
is nothing but a scalp wound. She’ll come 
out all right.” 

Trembling fingers unwound the long, black 
hair, that, tied with many ribbons, was fas- 
tened around the shapely head, and then the 
doctor, parting the heavy masses, proceeded 
to examine the wound. 


Call Lady 
The child is badly 
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‘*O, it is not severe; that is, not very deep, 
but fully two inches long. I shall have to 
cut off a little of the hair to put the plaster 
on to keep the lips of the wound together.” 

‘‘O, what a pity to cut off that beautiful 
hair!” said one. ‘Poor little thing!” said 
another; ‘‘I actually fear to have her go home 
that way.” 

St. Clair said nothing, but knelt beside the 
couch, gazing on his wounded little pet, tears 
of sympathy standing in hiseyes. Suddenly 
Dr. Brown, holding a lock of hair in his hand, 
broke out with, — 

** Good Lord! Look here! What a phenom- 
enon! The inside of this child’s head is all 
white!” 

‘What? what is it? what is white?” they 
all exclaimed in chorus. 

‘* Why, the hair on her head,” replied he, 
parting the thick masses at the back. ‘‘ Look! 
Half an inch of white, and then jet black. 
That is the oddest head I ever saw. Good 
gracious! it is dyed, as true as I live!” 

St. Clair sprang to his feet at the first word, 
his heart fluttering, his head dizzy. Hastily 
dividing the hair in places all over the child’s 
head, he found what the doctor had said was 
indeed true. The hair, for full half an inch 
from the scalp, was a light golden color, the 
rest black. The parting on top had been care- 
fully regarded, but underneath had either been 
neglected, or had grown faster, and thus showed 
its true color. 

Many were the exclamations of surprise at 
the sight from Lady Cora and her mother, and 
hundreds of questions were thrust upon Pau- 
lina, who seemed totally ignorant of the re- 
markable state of her hair, and as much sur- 
prised as any one. St. Clair, with compressed 
lips, and a stern look in his eyes, excitedly 
snatched the child from the doctor’s hands, 
carried her to the window, looked at her face, 
and said, in a low, nervous, thrilling tone, — 

‘‘Do come here! Heaven help me! am I 
going mad or— Look at that child’s skin!” 

The doctor came, followed by the interested 
spectators, looked at the little pale face, took 
off his glasses, rubbed them, put them on 
again, and again looked. ‘Bless my heart! 
she is spotted and speckled like a tiger! 
Wherever the blood has touched her she is 
turning white! Inever saw such acase. Hold 
on a minute. I'll soon find out what's the 
matter.” Running hastily out of the room, he 
quickly returned, bearing a bottle of colorless 
liquid and a sponge. This he applied to her 
face, rinsed it off with cold water, and behold! 
a white, fair, Saxon face, on shoulders of the 
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darkest Italian hue, rendered darker still by 
the contrast. 

Great was the excitement at the result of the 
application. St. Clair dropped on his knees, 
unable to stand, and sobbed and cried over 
his recovered treasure; for he knew instinc- 
tively that the strong feeling of love between 
them was but the yearnings of nature. Pau- 
lina, or Bella, as we must now call her, re- 
turned his embraces, hardly comprehending 
how she could possibly be his child, yet not 
caring to know. The fact in itself satisfied 
her. She was his child — his Bella; that was 
enough. 

For a full hour there were gladsome tears 
shed, questions on questions asked, congratu- 
lations passed, and joyful excitement in St. 
Clair’s room. 

Old Lady Graham took the little girl to her 
apartment, followed by the doctor, and in half 
an hour returned her to her father, as white 
and delicate-looking: as when he last saw her in 
the arms of her mother. 

The dye in her long hair was not so easily 
removed, however. Dr. Brown did his best 
with the chemical washes he had on hand, 
but only succeeded in removing a part. The 
jetty hue was gone, and a dark brown was the 
prevailing color. He comforted them with 
the assurance that it would wear off in time, 
and the golden tinge again prevail. 

A little while after this discovery, and the 
transformation of Paulina into Bella, Carlo 
appeared at the door, to take his companion 
home, as usual. He saw her in St. Clair’s 
arms, but did not recognize her. He stopped 
a moment, looking around the room. 

‘*Where’s my Paulina?” he asked. 
she gone?” 

Bella sprang from her father’s lap, flew to 
him, threw her arms around his neck, crying, 
** Don’t you know me, Carlo? Iam Paulina.” 

The boy looked amazed. He did not un- 
derstand, nor could he comprehend, by what 
means his little companion had so changed 
her appearance. 

‘*Come here, boy,” said St. Clair, sternly. 
‘¢ Have you been telling me falsehoods? Didn’t 
you know all the time that this little girl was 
the one I was seeking?” 

‘‘No, sir; I only knew her as Paulina. She 
has danced with me the last year or more in 
Rome. I never saw her till she came to Rome 
with Nannetta. I did not live in the valley 
with Baptiste. I have lived in Rome the last 
four years with Giuseppe; but when Nannetta 
came here, I went to live with her and Pau- 
lina.” 


*“ Has 
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‘*Perhaps the boy speaks the truth,” said 
Hastings. ‘* We must not be harsh upon him 
until we find out. He appears to have been 
very kind to the little girl.” 

‘QO, yes, indeed!” cried Bella; ‘‘he is the 
kindest and best boy that ever lived. I love 
him dearly. He always saved me from the 
whippings if he could, and always helped me 
when I got hurt. Didn’t you, Carlo? O, Milor, 
can’t you wash him, and make him white, 
too, and have him for your son?” And she 
ran impetuously, threw her arms around her 
father’s neck, kissing and pleading for Carlo. 

‘‘Well, well, my little darling, I will see 
about it,” said he, detaching the loving little 
arms. ‘I must see Nannetta and Baptiste 
before I can decide anything.” 

That night the boy went home without his 
beloved companion, and cried himself to sleep, 
alone and supperless. Nannetta, wretched 
and forlorn, was crouched at the gate of Bap- 
tiste’s prison, shedding bitter tears for the 
fate of the miserable bandit who was so dear 
to her heart. 

Thus even in the most degraded there is 
left some spark of heavenly fire. 

A few days after there was an interview in 
the felon’s cell. St. Clair, Lord Hastings, and 
the upright judge were the visitors. Baptiste, 
learning the child’s identity had been discov- 


ered by her friends, gave the whole history 
of the attack on the diligence, and the destruc- 
tion of the unfortunate passengers, adding 
that when they saw how beautiful Bella was 
growing, they decided it would be more profit- 
able to keep her as their own than to yield her 


up, even if her friends came for her. She had 
grown large and stout for her age, in the open 
air and the hardy life she led; and they knew 
that, if her skin were stained and her hair 
colored, it would be impossible for any one to 
recognize her. To prevent the betrayal of her 
personality by the child herself, on leaving 
the hamlet they gave her a powerful potion, 
known to themselves alone, that threw the 
patient into a deep and death-like sleep, and 
blotted out from her mind all memory of the 
past. During this slumber they had stained 
her skin and hair, and when she awoke she 
remembered nothing of her past life, or even 
of her former looks. She had begun the world 
over again, just as if she had been born that 
age and size. 

After making this confession, which he did 
with many inter-ejaculations for mercy, he 
begged St. Clair to intercede for him that his 
life might be spared for the sake of his son 
Carlo. His peculiar whining tone and hypo- 
critical expression struck his hearer, who 
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charged him with falsehood — that Carlo was 
not his son. : 

*©Q, Milor, don't be too hard on a poor 
man. Ihave given you back your child; don’t 
try to get Cario away too.” 

‘* You are to die in three days,” sternly in- 
terposed the virtuous judge; ‘‘ so make aclean 
breast of it. Who is Carlo?” 

**Q, milor,” exclaimed the wretched crimi- 
nal, clasping his hands, ‘‘ will you help me 
procure a pardon if I tell? Holy Virgin bless 
you if you will!” and down he went upon his 
knees. 

**Get up,” said St. Clair, sternly; ‘‘ don’t 
kneel to me. I can’t help you any; and you 
deserve death. Tell us who is Carlo, that he 
may be restored to his friends.” 

Baptiste rose slowly to his feet, glared an- 
grily at the speaker, folded his arms, stood 
proudly erect, and hissed through his short 
teeth, — 

‘* So you won’t help me. I deserve death — 
dol? Then find out for yourselves who Carlo 
is. No one knows but myself, and the secret 
dies with me.” 

The doomed man turned away, resolutely 
refusing to answer another question. They 
tried by every argument in their power to in- 
duce him to make a full confession; but in 
vain. Not another word would he utter, and 
they at last gave up in despair. 

The Zadre who spent the last hours with the 
condemned was no more successful; and he 
went to the guillotine dogged and resolute, 
meeting his fate with unblanched cheek, the 
secret safely locked in his breast. 

Nannetta disappeared the next day. Carlo 
went out in the morning as usual, and when 
he returned at night, the woman, who was all 
the mother he ever remembered, was gone, 
and also every bit of furniture the scanty room 
contained. 

St. Clair, now believing that Carlo was 
another little unfortunate, stolen perhaps from 
loving parents, took him under his protection; 
and when Lord Hastings’s party turned their 
steps homeward, St. Clair went with them, 
taking his recovered treasure, and her little 
friend Carlo. 

The boy was placed at Eton, and soon grew 
to be a great favorite with his teachers and 
companions. He is ripening into intelligent 
and noble manhood, adoringly grateful to his 
benefactor, who is proud and fond of the high- 
spirited and handsome boy. 

Paulina, the little street dancer of Rome, is 
budding into beautiful womanhood; and un- 
doubted authorities declare that Bella St. Clair 
will be one of the greatest beauties of the age. 
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THE SOPHOMORES OF RADOLIFFE; 
oR, 
THE BOSOM FRIENDS OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE REALMS UNTRAVELLED BY THE SUN. 


AMES lay long in this half unconscious 
state, wondering whether he was in this 
world or another, listening for the bark of 
Cerberus, the three-headed dog, that, as he 
had read, guarded the gates of the eternal 
prison, the scourges of the Furies, and ex- 
pecting momentarily to be hailed by Charon, 
the grim ferryman of Pluto, doubtful whether 
either the single or double sign of the society 
would avail anything with him. His reverie 
was rudely broken by a loud hail. 

‘* What are you ’bout, thar? Git out from 
under the bow of this ere craft!” 

Opening his eyes, he saw the stars looking 
down upon him, and, to his amazement, found 
himself in a log canoe, partly filled with wa- 
ter; the “painter” of the boat, rove through 
the thole-pin holes, was passed across “over 
his breast, and the canoe itself wedged under 
the square bow of a scow, that two men— 
taking advantage of the flood tide that made 
up the river from the bay — were sculling to 
the tail of the saw-mills. 

As James was at first too much confounded 
and prostrated with all he had undergone to 
pay any attention, or even move, one of the 
men said to the other, — 

*““Steye, that canoe’s adrift. Go forrard 
and shove her out from under the bow.” 

The man addressed by the name of Steve 
came to the bow of the scow, and, seeing 
Trafton lying flat on his back, gazing up into 
the sky, exclaimed, — 

‘*Who are you? and whereabouts do yer 
belong?” ° 

James, still confused, and his mind — what 
there was of it~—still employed with all he 
had just seen and heard, exclaimed, — 

‘* To the society of Jupiter Olympus.” 

**I say, where did yer come from?” 

James, still in a muddle, replied, ‘‘ From the 
River Acheron.” 

‘* Akron ? Where's that? Is it a big stream? 
carry a mill? a good river to drive logs down? 
Where does it run to?” 

‘“*To the infernal regions, under the roots 
of the mountains, in realms untravelled by the 
sun.” 
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‘*Who are you, anyhow?” 

‘*T am, friend Charon, the son of the water, 
worm, stone, of that never wet by the falling 
dew, of the trees that never bore fruit.” 

“Friend, it’s my opinion yer drunk, and 
purty kunfounded drunk, too; but if you give 
me any of yer sarse, I’ll knock yer inter the 
middle of next week.” 

‘* Shove him clear, Steve: let him go down 
stream. We must save the tide.” 

Steve, taking up the pike-pole, struck its 
point into the head-board of the canoe, when 
the other, suddenly dropping his oar, ex- 
claimed, — 

“Hold on, Steve; hold on. If he’s drunk, 
most likely he’s got a bottle; and a leetle 
wouldn’t harm you or me, this cold night.” 

Hauling the canoe alongside, they saw the 
rope. 

‘“*T’'ll be blessed, Mr. Mariner, if he ain’t 
lashed in!” 

Not finding any bottle, they began to ques- 
tion Trafton, who, fearful of betraying some 
secret, and thus incurring the wrath of Olym- 
pian Jove, and, on the other hand, afraid of 
the boatmen, — who, angry at not finding the 
bottle they expected, seemed half inclined to 
knock him on the head and fling him over- 
board, — preferred not to understand. 

‘Mr. Mariner,” said Steve, ‘‘ that ere looks 
like Uncle Haley’s canoe.” 

‘¢ So it does. But he allers keeps his’n above 
the falls.” 

“*T say, youngster, did yer come over the 
falls?” 

‘IT came through the awful place, swift as 
lightning,” said James, ‘“‘and am all wet 
through.” 

‘¢ Ain’t yer one of them ere collegers?” 

‘“‘Yes; I am a student of Bowdoin Col- 
lege.” 

‘“‘ That's it, Steve; just as I told yer. Some 
of them ere chaps have got him drunk, lashed 
him in, and set him adrift above the falls. 
Yer see the canoe is half full of water. If he'd 
got himself drunk, of course he'd had a bottle 
with him.” 

‘‘ Wal, here goes,” cried Steve, preparing to 
shove. 

“Hold on. ’Tain’t much kunsequence ’bout 
him; he seems to be a green goslin’, But, if 
we let him drift down stream, Uncle Haley will 
lose his craft; or, if ’tain’t his’n, somebody 
else will. So row him ashore. I'll scull in 
and take yer.” 

“ Friend,” said James to Steve, “ please tell 
me where I am.” 

“T allers answer a civil question. Yer on 
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the Androscoggin, *bout abreast old Wheeler’s, 
near as I kin tell this time o’ night.” 

Paddling the canoe ashore, he made her 
fast toa bush, and walked up stream, to the 
point for which his companion was making, 
without in the least concerning himself about 
the fate of the ‘“colleger,” though anxious 
that Uncle Haley should not lose his craft. 

‘““Who goes thar?” he shouted, as a swift 
trampling and a rush through the underbrush 
was heard. 

No answer. 

‘¢ What is it, Steve?” 

‘The cattle, I guess.” 

“Wal, I’ve been driving logs, rafting tim- 
ber, and working on this ere river, man and 
boy, this twenty-five year, and I never seen 
nor heerd of but one man before him that went 
over them ere falls alive.” 

‘¢*Who was that, Mr. Mariner?” 

“Old Deacon Dunning. He fell off a jam 
o’ logs above the falls, and was caught in his 
own salmon nets, that he had stretched across 
the quick water at the bottom.” 

““This ere chap wouldn’t a come out alive, 
if he hadn’t been drunk.” 

‘Wal, he’ll have something to tell of, if he 
don’t tumble inter the river, and git drownd- 
ed, — arter all.” 

‘“‘ P’raps what I heerd in the woods was some 
on ’em follerin down streem, to see if he come 
out dead or alive. They’d been likely to swing 
for it, if they’d killed him.” 

“No, they wouldn’t, Stephen. Them ere 
chaps won’t tell on one another. Besides, 
there wouldn’t a been much of any stir made 
about it. If it had been a good rugged man, 
like you or I, that’s some use in society, why, 
they’d been missed, and thete would a been 
some stir made; ‘but one o’ them critters, it’s 
no more kunsequence than though you cut a 
wood worm in two sawin’ a_ sap-rotten 
hemlock.” 

It was a clear, starlight night; and Trafton, 
after sitting a while in the boat, clambered up 
on the boat, and sat down again. He was fa- 
miliar with the river, and recognized the point 
at which the boatman touched to take in his 
companion; and, being thus free from all 
concern in respect to finding his way back, 
strove to arrange his thoughts. Not unmind- 
ful of the Mohawk affair, he was at first in- 
clined to suspect a hoax; but, as he reflected, 
his self-esteem led him to put an entirely dif- 
ferent construction upon the matter, and to 
conclude that he was really a member ofasociety 
of gifted spirits, and had passed all the ordeals 
of admission. He had heard that the Free- 
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masons, who were certainly a great and hon- 
orable body, broiled members on a gridiron 
over a slow fire, at initiation, and therefore 
thought it not at all strange that he should be 
placed upon sharp stakes, and launched into 
the river, for he believed he had come over 
the falls, and that when the canoe stood quite 
on end, and made the final plunge, he was 
going over the edge of the dam. 

He drew the mystic stone from his pocket, 
and read the inscription by the daylight that 
was now breaking. 

‘*What a grand address that was of the 
president, and made directly to me!” he 
thought to himself. ‘‘Even Morton couldn't 
come up to that. No; Morton’ is a smart fel- 
low and a good fellow. but Mort couldn’t do 
that. ‘Son of Olympian Jove, child of the 
water, worm, stone, and of that never wet by | 
the falling dew, and of the trees that never 
bore fruit,’ he repeated in triumph, in a sono- 
rous tone, and with appropriate gesture. 

‘* Ah!” he exclaimed, as he rose, very care- 
fully, ‘* I, too, have a secret, now, to keep, and 
one worth keeping. I wonder what Morton 
means to do to Professor T. I should think 
it was time to do something, if he ever intends 
to. Term will soon be out. I wonder what 
they would think and say if they knew that I be- 
I would 


longed to the same society he does. 
like to see him snub me as he does Prior. I 
would let him know who is who.” 


Trafton kept his secret faithfully, and met 
his companions as usual, longing for the time 
when he should receive a notification of another 
meeting of the society, when he expected to 
meet the members without disguise, and be- 
come personally acquainted with them all. 
He was extremely anxious to know who the 
presidént was, and hugged himself when he 
thought what a good time he should have 
putting others on the stakes. In the mean time 
he solaced himself by frequently taking the 
mystic stone from his trunk, and reading the 
inscription. . 

Three days after this a startling rumor dis- 
turbed the dull monotony of social life in 
Brunswick village, and speedily formed the 
staple of conversation and surmise at every 
boarding-house table and everywhere else. 

No sooner had Morton, and the Radcliffers 
that boarded where he did, sat down to break- 
fast, than the landlady exclaimed, — 

“OQ, Mr. Morton, have you heard what a 
dreadful thing has taken place?” 

‘*No, marm,” replied Morton; ‘‘I have not 
heard of anything out of the common course.” 

‘Mr. Pollard, the butcher, was here this 
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morning, to bring me some steak, and he says 
that Green, his partner, was down in the inter- 
val after a lamb, and they told him there that 
two men were coming up the river in a scow, 
and found a student dead drunk, lashed into 
a boat, half full of water, and that he said he 
had come over the falls. They said they knew 
he had, for the boat belonged to Mr. Haley, 
and he always kept it above the falls. They 
searched to see if he had any rum with him, 
because they were going to pour it into the 
river, that he might not drink any more; but 
he had none. So they thought—and every- 
body thinks —that they got him drunk, and 
then tied him in; because, you know, if he 
was drunk he couldn’t tie himself in. Good- 
ness me, what times we do Nive in! As Elder 
Mariner said the other Sabbath, wickedness 
rules.” 

‘‘ Did they know his name?” asked Morton. 

‘“*No. As long as he wasn’t hurt they didn’t 
think much about it, at the time; but since 
they’ve heard it made such a stir, they wished 
they had, though he was so drunk and far 
gone, it was hard to get much out of him. 
Excuse me, Mr. Richardson, I haven’t given 
you any coffee; but I’m discomboberated with 
this dreadful news. I told Mrs. Betsey Bowker 
and Fanny Jones, the other day, after I heard 
of some of their doings over to college, I did 
wish Elder Mariner would call and pray, and 
settle me, I was so stirred up. Mr. Trafton, 
you’re not eating anything. Perhaps your 
steak is too rare.” 

‘*No, marm; it is very good.” 

**Well, I don’t wonder such things takes 
away your appetite. They do mine.” 

**Tt seems,” said Savage, ‘‘ that nobody was 
killed or hurt.” 

““O, Mr. Savage! but to think what might 
have been! The thoughtless, wicked wretches, 
to send a fellow-creature—a child, as you 
may say—into those roaring, raving wa- 
ters, where the great logs go end over end, as 
I’ve seen them with my own eyes. Mrs. Han- 
nah Minot run in this morning to borrowa 
mess of coffee, —she thinks I have a faculty 
to burn coffee,—and I was saying to her, 
‘Hannah,’ says I, ‘how I should feel if I had 
» such awful, awful creatures boarding with me!” 

** Perhaps,” said Perk, ‘*there’s nothing in 
it, after all. There are plenty of people in 
this village who have nothing else to do but 
get up stories about the students; people, too, 
who get their living out of them.” 

**O, Mr. Perkins, this must be true, for Jim 
Green saw the boat himself; and the man he 
bought the lamb of heard one of the men that 
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found him tell the story in Jotham Stone's 
store. Jim is going to carry the lamb to the 
president. I tried to get a hind quarter; but 
he put me off with a fore quarter. I didn't 
stomach it very well to be put off — anybody 
that takes as much meat of him as I do! but 
he says, ‘Mrs. L., what can I do? The judges 
are riding circuit, and are going to dine with 
the president; and Parson Eaton of Harps- 
well is coming up to preach to’em;’ and what 
could I say? Jim says he means to tell the 
president's wife, and see if something can’t be 
done to stop such outlandish goings on.” 

‘* What business is it of Jim Green?” said 
Hathaway. 

‘* Business, Mr. Hathaway! It’s everybody's 
business—such goings on are. If they're 
not checked, there’s no telling what they'll 
come to.” 

‘*T wonder what the old woman would say,” 
thought Trafton, as he sat listening and sip- 
ping his coffee, ‘‘ if she knew JZ was the fellow 
who went over the falls.” 

‘*T wonder,” said Morton to Perk, “ what 
these good people would say if they knew what 
was done, they make such an ado about what 
might have been.” 

‘¢ Sure enough. But it would have been all 
day with us if those fellows had found out his 
name.” 

** There’s one thing I’ve always admired in 
Trafton,” said Mort; ‘let him be what he 
will, he can keep a secret; and it is no easy 
matter to worm anything out of him he re- 
solves to keep. I’ll risk him with the faculty.” 

Jim Green was as good as his word; and 
there was so much talk, that at length the 
faculty thought they must look it up, and see 
if there was any foundation for the rumor. 
The first step to be taken was to ascertain who 
brought it on to the hill. It was traced to 
Mrs. Susan Dunning. When one of the fac- 
ulty called on her, she was, to use her own 
expression, ‘‘ struck all of a heap.” 

Susan deposed, that it was her custom in 
the fall of the year to lay by herbs, in case of 
sickness, sweet flagroot, tansy, thoroughwort, 
and such like, and had, in the latter part of 
the summer, employed Nancy Getchell to pro- 
cure them. When Nancy brought the herbs, 
she told her that ‘¢ Stephen Getchell and one 
of the Mariners was coming up river in 4 
scow, and that a canoe drifted afore of them, 
and there was a young man lashed in it drunk, 
and he said he was a student, and had come 
over the falls; that the canoe was half full of 
water, and belonged to Mr. Haley, who lives 
above the falls; that they towed him ashore 
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and left him; and they heard the students 
‘cawhooping’ and ‘ cawalloping ° in the bush- 
es, and supposed they got him;” and that 
was everything she knew about it. But she 
thought it was an awful thing, and ought to 
be searched into, or nobody would be safe. 

When the officer called on Stephen, it ap- 
peared that the young man was not fastened 
into the canoe, only some turns of the rope 
passed across the boat, which he was holding 
on to, and that he had the use of his limbs. 
It further appeared that he never told the scow 
man that he came over the falls; but that he 
came through an awful place, swift as light- 
ning; and, in the final result, it came out that 
the canoe was not Haley’s, bat Tim Longley’s, 
and belonged below, instead of above, the 
falls. These discrepancies threw discredit on 
the whole affair; and it was thought by most 
people that the scow men madeit. Finally, 
the investigator found a man who said that he 
worked in the night-gang in Weld’s mill, and, 
ashe was going home in the morning, — he 
lived most down to Huston’s, — he saw a par- 
cel of students going through the woods to- 
wards the college, laughing and talking; and, 
as he went along by the bank of the river, he 
saw this same canoe, fastened, and a student 
sitting by it on the bank, who got up just as 
hecame along. He asked the student what 
time in the morning it was; he pulled out his 
watch, and told him; that the student then 
asked him the nearest way across the plains 
to college, and he directed him; and that the 
student was as sober as he was. Then every- 
body knew and said that the student had 
shammed drunk, to put a joke on the boat- 
men, and give people somewhat to talk about. 

“What vexes me,” said Ferguson, “ is, to 
see how readily these people, who get their 
living entirely out of the students, — like our 
good landlady and these butchers, — will take 
up anything to their discredit, believe and 
circulate it, even though it be downright 
murder.” 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, that, be- 
fore the story was fairly in circulation, and 
persons began to visit the locality, the logs 
of the camp were all cut into cord-wood. 
Tim Longley’s shoot was no longer than be- 
fore; thus the astounding rumor died away. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


TRAFTON GIVING THE SECRET SIGNAL TO THE 
PROFESSOR. 


ROFESSOR T., to whom reference has 
been made, although an excellent man 
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in most respects, was, at the same time, of 
very unequal temperament, nervous, and sub- 
ject to dyspepsia. While suffering under at- 
tacks of this latter disorder, he was liable to 
violent outbursts of passion, inclined to satire, 
and disposed to treat in a most contemptuous 
manner any who were not prompt in recita- 
tion. He was aware of his infirmity, and dis- 
posed to make amends when the temporary 

excitement had passed away. , 

One morning as he arose, after having 
passed a sleepless night, with a lump under 
his breast bone, as he told his wife, as large as 
a goose egg, he found the president’s cow in 
the midst of what remained of a fine lot of 
cabbages, that were to have been put in the 
cellar that forenoon, the professor preferring 
to keep them in the ground as long as possi- 
ble. While in his wrath, putting up the femce 
after the intruder, he tore a ghastly rent in his 
pantaloons. Now, the professor’s salary did 
not, by any means, admit of tearing broad- 
cloth; he would much rather the rent had 
been made in his own flesh. 

He was very partial to soft-boiled, fresh-laid 
eggs at breakfast; but, in addition to all his 
other causes of discomfort, the eggs came to 
the table that morning as hard as rocks. 

Just as the bell rang for recitations, the 
servant-girl shouted that the cow had torn 
down the fence, and was after the rest of the 
cabbages. When the professor entered the 
recitation-room that morning, smoking-hot 
under the pressure of so many causes of irrita- 
tion, he was in a most vicious humor. 

‘*Won’t sinners have to take it this fore- 
noon?” whispered Morton to his next {neigh- 
bor, as the professor wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, and, with a bitter smile, looked 
round upon the class, as though selecting the 
first victim. 

It seemed as though everything in connec- 
tion with the exercise that day was purposely 
arranged to increase his ill-humor. The best 
scholars recited but indifferently, and a third 
of the class said, ‘‘unprepared.” Indeed, he 
would not permit any one to make a good re- 
citation. He did his best to screw Morton, 
and, vexed at not succeeding, bothered him so 
much that it spoiled his recitation; took up 
Pike, Brooks, and Bailey, and screwed them; 
then, pouncing upon poor Prier, like a hawk 
upon a dove, brought the tears to his eyes. 

He kept on, becoming more severe, and 
cutting savagely right and left. At this stage 
of the recitation he got a rude reply from Hill, 
— who, having been on a spree the night be- 
fore, was as cross and nervous as his teacher, 
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though from a different cause, — that put him 
in a perfect rage. ae 

By this time the class were pretty well stirred 
up, some angry and sore at their own mishaps, 
others, who had escaped themselves, quite 
disposed to laugh at those of others. At 
length he came to Trafton, who, to the sur- 
prise of Mort, translated fluently and accu- 
rately; but this did not suit the professor in 
his then frame of mind; so he proceeded to 
question him on the grammar. Trafton was 
at faultin a moment. With the most perfect 
self-possession, he closed the book, doubled up 
his right hand, and, putting it to his eye, 
coolly contemplated the professor, while the 
whole class burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Trafton,” cried the professor, ‘‘what do 
you mean by such conduct?” 

Instead of making any reply, James put up 
the other hand. It was now impossible to 
discern an object the length of the room for 
dust: raised by feet that it passed either the 
ability or inclination of their possessors to 
control. In the midst of the din, the profess- 
or's voice was heard, dismissing the class, and 
ordering Trafton to remain. 

‘* What do you suppose he will do to Jim?” 
said Rich, when the Radcliffers reached the 
hall. ‘*Murder him? He was black in the 
face with rage.” 

‘¢ Good enough for him,” said Savage. ‘It 
will teach him that being a bear is a game 
more than one can play at.” 

Then the ludicrous appearance of James 
taking sight at the enraged professor occurring 
afresh to their minds, all burst into a simul- 
taneous peal of laughter. 

‘*‘ What, think, would be done to us,” said 
Ferguson, thoughtfully, ‘‘if Jim should tell. 
The professor will do all he can to get some- 
thing out of him. And he is so soft!” 

“But he don’t know anything to tell,” said 
Savage. ‘‘He couldn’t give names if he 
wanted to; for I am as sure that he did not 
recognize one of us as I am that I am alive.” 

‘‘There’s one respect,” said Morton, ‘in 
which I did not, and: could not, cover my 
tracks, which escaped me at the time; but I’ve 
thought of it since. Should the professor 
say to Jim, ‘ Trafton, how did you know that 
such asociety as you describe existed, and who 
solicited you to join it?’ he might say that I 
told him such a society was about to be formed, 
and seemed to know a great deal about it. 
That would send the professor hot-foot after 
me.” 

‘* The prof. won’t think of that,” said Hath- 
away. ‘* The moment he finds there's a society 
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in the wind, he'll see through the whole of it, 
and think of nothing else but finding out who 
its members are.” 

‘Yes; but when the professor comes to tell 
Trafton it’s all a hoax, he will suspect in a 
moment that we have done it, and will be so 
mad that he will bring us out; at any rate, 
me, for he knows that I was at the bottom of 
the. Mohawk affair.” 

“T'tell you, Mort, you are judging Jim by 
yourself. He would just as quick lie in a case 
like that as to eat his supper, and would 
sooner cut his hand off than let out our names, 
even if he knew it was us, for he would dread 
the reckoning afterwards more than all that 
the government could do.” 

‘“‘That is so,” said Rich. ‘He knows the 
government could not protect him from the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife of Bloody-hand 
and his braves, and will prefer that his hair 
should remain where nature placed it; nor can 
the professor worm it out of him, for he will 
scent danger afar off.” 

**T thought,” said Morton, ‘‘I knew what 
hard work was before; but I never was so 
used up as I have been in this scrape — work- 
ing all night and studying all day. I reckon 
if Uncle Tim comes along, he’ll think we 
haven’t hewed much timber in the last fort- 
night.” 

‘‘He’ll think,” said Rich, ‘‘ we’ve made it 
up cutting cord-wood. But I'm not clear that 
the sliding paid for hauling the sled back.” 

“Tam, Rich. WhenI saw Prier laughing 
as though he would split, while the tears were 
still in his eyes from the raking the professor 
had just given him, I got my pay twice over 
for all the labor it has cost me. But I wish 
we could have thought of some other way to 
bring it about, than by making a stalking- 
horse of Jim.” 

“TI think,” said Ferguson, ‘‘ we put him to 
a very good use — a much better one than he 
will ever be likely to put himself to.” 

‘¢ The professor,” said Lowell, “ will be ten 
times as vexed when he comes to find out that 
it did not originate with Trafton, but he was 
made a tool of. Won't he be cut up, though!” 

“I didn’t go into the thing for the sake of 
cutting him up, merely, — though I confess I 
was mad enough at the time, — but for the 
sake of teaching him to treat modest and 
worthy fellows decently, when they are doing 
all they can. Now, the question is, what is to 
be done? For, if he thinks it was done to in- 
sult and put a joke on him, I, for one, shall, 
in a good degree, miss my aim.” e 

“I didn’t go into it for any such reason, 
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James TRAFTON IN THE STOCKS. 


said Hill, “‘ but for the fun of it, and for re- 
venge in regard to Prier, and some hard knocks 
I've had myself.” 

“Tve nothing against him,” said Morton. 
“He’s a good teacher, and has never trou- 
bled me.” 

“Nor me,” said Rich. 
was because he couldn’t.” 

“T don’t care,” said Morton; ‘‘he means 
right, and, when he gets over these fits, I be- 
lieve, is very sorry for them, and, if he could 
only know how overbearing and unjust he is, 
could and would govern himself. He’s always 
been a teacher, had boys to deal with, and the 
habit has grown upon him. If he had only 
worked as I have with Tim Longley’s crew, 
and got a clip on the side of the head for in- 
sulting people, he would have been more on 
his guard.” 

“What are you going to do about it, Mort?” 
asked Ferguson. ‘* Do you intend to call upon 
the professor some evening, and inform him 
that you and others inflicted that thing upon 
him, with the purest motives, solely for his 
good, and trust that it will have the desired 
effect; tell him the names of the actors, and 
throw yourself and us upon his generosity?” 

“Not quite that, Ferg. Still, I wish there 


‘* But no thanks; it 
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was some way in which he could see it in a 
proper light.” 

‘* Well, Mort,” said Perk, ‘‘ can’t you get up 
another society, to show it to him in another 
light?” 

‘*¥es, do, Mort,” said Hathaway. ‘ That 
society would have its mission as evidently as 
the Society of Jupiter Olympus had. It would 
have for its object the mental and moral im- 
provement of our fellow-creatures. You'll 
have to get it up, Mort.” 

‘*No more of your remarks, Mrs. Fisher.” 

Morton’s desire that thé professor should 
perceive the real intent of the joke played upon 
him, was accomplished by the most unlikely 
means — even through Trafton. 

The professor had no prejudice in respect to 
James; there was not enough ofhim. Hesim- 
ply considered him a dunce; there was not 
the least satisfaction in probing him. He could 
neither irritate him nor excite any emotions; 
the bark of self-conceit was too thick, and, for 
these very reasons, he felt less inclined to stand 
upon his dignity in the presence of James, and 
was more disposed to talk freely with him, 
than he would have been with a boy of more 
character, who might have taken advantage of 
it. He also knew very well that James cher- 
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ished a great respect for dignities, and attrib- 
uted his conduct to the effect of liquor. 

‘* Trafton,” he said, “‘ how dare you presume 
upon such a gratuitous insult to me, in the 
presence of the class; and what have you to 
allege as excuse for such outrageous conduct?” 

If the professor expected to make a strong 
impression, never was a man more disappoint- 
ed. To his amazement, Trafton marched up 
to him, and, looking him squarely in the eye, 
uttered, with great emphasis and most com- 
manding tone, the word “‘ Acheron!” 

** Young man,” said the professor, solemnly, 
‘unless you instantly surrender your present 
habits, you will have actual experience of the 
place with which that word is associdted. Go 
to your room, Trafton, sleep off the effects of 
your debauch, and come to my room at eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

‘* Professor T., I was told that you would 
try to bluff me off, and pretend ignorance; 
but it’s of no sort of use. You know, sir, as 
well as I can, that Acheron is the password 
of a great society, of which we are both mem- 
bers; and you know, too, that the single and 
double signs, which I made in recitation, were 
the signs for aid in distress; and you refused 
to recognize them, or help me through, and 
are liable to have to answer for it to the so- 
ciety, and be set on sharp iron ‘stakes, red 
hot.” 

Blank astonishment at first kept the profess- 
or silent and attentive; but the moment Traf- 
ton uttered the word society, a new light 
dawned upon him, and the flush of anger 
gradually gave place to an expression of eager 
curiosity. As James concluded, he contem- 
plated him a few moments in silence, and 
searched in vain in his features for the signs 
of debauch. At length he said, — 

**- You have recently joined a society; what 
is the name of that society?” 

“The Society of Jupiter Olympus, sir.” 

** Where did the initiation take place?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

‘¢ Were there many members?” 

‘* A host of them, sir.” 

‘* What were some of their names?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

** Don’t trifle with me, Trafton; Zam not a 
person to be ¢rifed with. You are already 
exposed to condign punishment for insulting 
a college officer. Tell me, instantly, the names 
of the members of this society.” 

**T cannot tell you, sir, what I do not 
know.” 

‘You certainly know where you were initi- 
ated, who were present, or, jif they were dis- 





guised, who invited you to join, and took you 
to the room.” 

** No, sir, Ido not; for I was seized in the 
road, in the evening, from behind, blindfold- 
ed, and taken to the place.” 

** Were you blindfolded while there?” 

* Not all the time, sir.” 

** Do you not know who were there?” 

No, sir. They were all disguised. I could 
not tell one.” 

“ Was it in a college room?” 

‘No, sir. Ina log camp, just such a one 
as my father has to boil maple sap in.” 

“*Were you conveyed from the place blind- 
folded?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Where did you find yourself?” 

** On the bank of the river,” said Trafton, 
determined to be non-committal, for he began 
to wonder at the ignorance of the professor in 
respect to the affairs of the society. 

“And you were’ told that I was a member 
of this society?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

**Trafton, you have been shamefully imposed 
upon, and made a tool of, to insult me; for 
I don’t believe that any harm was intended 
you. The society is all a hoax, and I acquit 
you of allintention to insult me, for I believe 
you did it in the simplicity of your heart. I 
wish you could aid mein bringing the authors 
of this affair to justice. When and where will 
be the next meeting of the society?” 

*¢T don’t know, sir. I am to be notified of 
the time.” 

‘“‘ This is the last you will ever hear of it, 
then.” 

“T hope s0, sir,” replied James, greatly en- 
raged and mortified. 

** Do you know any particular cause for this 
insult? Am I particularly obnoxious to the 
class? I have always endeavored to be faithful 
to my duties as a teacher.” 

‘¢T know what most all the class say about 
you,” said James, ‘‘in the simplicity of his 
heart.” 

“ What, pray?” 

“ They say that you are a good teacher, and 
some of them think you are a good man; that 
you are very kind and polite when they meet 
you in the street, and when they go to you for 
any favor; but that in recitation you area real 
bear; and I heard somebody say one day that 
if you should treat him as you sometimes do 
Prier and Bailey, he would fill his pockets full 
of stone’, and throw them at your head.” 

‘¢ Who said that?” 

«I don't recollect. There was a whole room 
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full, all talking at once. The day that you 
talked so to Prier about the neuter accusative 
they wanted to tar and feather you; but some- 
body said you was a neuter accusative. That 
made us all laugh; and they dropped it there.” 

‘* Whose room was that conversation in?” 

‘The recitation-room, sir.” 

One is in doubt which most to admire in 
Trafton, the charming candor and simplicity 
with which he informed the professor of all 
that was said about him in the class, or the 
dexterity with which he eluded all the attempts 
of that functionary to extract from him any 
information that might fasten suspicion upon 
individuals. The whole interview evinces the 
shrewd estimate Hathaway and Richardson 
had formed of his character. Trafton, although 
the most credulous of mortals, had some 
strong points. He was a good mathematician, 
excelled as a punster, and those who, deceived 
by his good appearance, entered into a contest 
of wits with him, often came off second best. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TRAFTON MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 


FTER the professor had left the recitation- 
room, having told Trafton that he ac- 
quitted him of all blame in the matter, and 


advised him to have no more to do with any 
society whatever, that child of the stone, 
upon which the bird never perched and the 
toad never squat, sat in moody silence. 

It would be doing even Trafton injustice to 
conclude that he had not learned somewhat 
by the varied experiences through which he 


had passed. He saw, clearly enough, that 
Morton had originated the society for the 
sake of annoying the professor, and believed 
that all the Radcliffers, at any rate, probably 
Pike and some others, were also partners with 
him. He also remembered, now that his sus- 
picions were aroused, one or two words that 
Morton was in the habit of using, which oc- 
curred in the course of the speech made to 
him by the president, and felt, as he was 
the victim, and they the aggressors, that they 
were, to some extent, in his power, if he chose 
to put the faculty on the scent. He also saw 
just as clearly, that he could not break with 
them in that manner and stay in college, and 
believed it was about as much as his life was 
worth to inform. He was likewise quite elat- 
ed, and his vanity gratified, by having done 
80 bold a thing as to beard the professor, and 
cause such a roarin the class; knew that all 
the class, except the Radcliffers and their as- 
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sistants, would attribute to him this audacious 
method of putting down the professor, and 
avenging Prier; and also knew that the Rad- 
cliffers could not take the credit of it, or make it 
public that he was their tool, without exposing 
themselves, and incurring the risk of some 
informer’s telling the faculty. Thus he left 
the recitation-room, determined to be master 
of the situation, if possible. When he reached 
his own room, he found the door wide open, 
and all the Radcliffers there, who received 
him with open arms. 

‘¢ Trafton, you're a bully fellow,” said Mor- 
ton. ‘* Let me embrace you.” 

“Jim,” said Rich, ‘“‘ you ought to have a 
statue of brass, ay, of gold. Here we have 
been platining and aching to take the profess- 
or down a peg, we felt so hurt in consequence 
of the savage and uncalled-for brutality with 
which he treated Prier; and you have taken 
the matter out of our hands, and done it to 
perfection.” 

“A bold fellow are you, Jim Trafton,” said 
Ferguson. ‘‘ How dared you do such a thing?” 

‘¢ What did he say to you?” asked Savage. 
** Just tell us that, Jim.” 

‘*He wanted to know how I dared presume 
upon such a gratuitous insult to him before 
the whole class, and wanted to know what I 
had to allege in excuse for such outrageous 
conduct, and what motive I had for doing it.” 

‘¢ What did you say to that?” exclaimed all, 
in a breath. 

‘*T folded my arms on my breast, and looked 
at him.” 

‘“‘ Then what did he do?” asked Morton. 

**Told me to cometo his room at eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

He then told them, in a curt manner, that 
they must leave, as he had some letters to 
write, and could not be disturbed. Upon this 
all adjourned to Morton’s room; sitting down, 
they all looked at each other a while in si- 
lence, evidently ill at ease. 

‘Jim is quite short and peremptory,” said 
Perk, at length. 

** He feels his oats, too,” said Hill. 

**It is the first time I ever knew him to be 
engaged,” said Rich. ‘‘ You might stay in 
his room all day, and he would be all the bet- 
ter suited. He is forever coaxing fellows to 
go to his room, and writes letters when we 
are all in there.” 

‘What makes you so sober, Mort?” said 
Hathaway. ‘* What is your opinion?” 

“I’m afraid,” said Morton, ‘‘that we are 
about to get into trouble, and that there is 
reason for sobriety.” 
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** Why, Mort?” said Rich. 

**You see how short he was just now—as 
good as ordered us out of his room. That is 
altogether a new thing. It is plain to me that 
the professor has enlightened him, that he 
suspects us, and is mad.” 

‘* Well, what if he is? Let him get pleased 
again. I think, when he said he folded up his 
arms, and looked at the professor, he lied; or 
that he did a great deal more than that — told 
him all about it, and who he thought did it.” 

“What he ¢hought would not prove any- 
thing.” 

‘** He might tell him that I put him on the 
track of the society. He is quick-tempered; 
his rage might make him regardless of con- 
sequences, and overcome his apprehensions 
of what we might do to him.” 

‘* He may have seen or heard something,” 
said Savage, “ that, now his fright is over, he 
can use against us. I lost a knife, with my 
name on it, when we were tearing down the 
camp. He may have found it.” 

**He never would know the place,” said 
Hathaway. 

“*T don’t know. Jim is a great fellow to re- 
member localities. He might have seen under 
the handkerchief.” 

** There is, however, another thing, Ed, that 
troubles me not a little. I wrote a letter to 
my brother Dick, told him what kind of a fel- 
low Trafton was, and what we were going to 
do, and the fellows that were in it. I had it 
in my pocket, and was going to put it in the 
mail that night, before we began proceedings, 
but forgot it, and lost it while there.” 

**O, Hathaway,” said Mort, *‘ what made 
you do so foolish a thing as to put anything 
of that kind on paper, and especially to tell it 
to an outsider? ” 

**T feel as bad as anybody can about it, and 
am sorry enough I did; but I was so tickled 
with the whole thing, I thought I must tell 
Dick.” 

**T don’t think,” said Ferguson, ‘there is 
any great reason for alarm. It is not at all 
likely that Trafton would ever find the place, 
or think of searching for it; and, allowing he 
found it, there is little probability of his find- 
ing the letter. It is just as probable that it 
was lost in the woods, or in the fire, as in the 
canoe, or in any place where it would meet 
his eye.” 

But, notwithstanding they all strove to con- 
vince themselves and each other that there 
was no reason for alarm, they were inwardly 
in great perturbation, especially Morton and 
Hathaway, who began to reap as they had 
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sown, and experience some of the discomfort 
they had so often occasioned Trafton. 

James, whose perceptions had been some- 
what quickened by his varied experience in 
college, perceived that they were troubled, and 
enjoyed it exceedingly, assumed very lofty airs, 
used the most pompous language, and strutted 
about college with such evident self-compla- 
cency, and an affectation of superiority quite 
amusing, which would have. provoked some 
jest at his expense from his companions, had 
they riot been occupied with dismal forebod- 
ings and apprehensions. 

In order to keep up appearances, Trafton 
started the next morning for his pretended 
interview with the professor, and, thinking 
he might be watched, took the direct road to 
his house, and, entering the gate, passed 
through the yard to the back of the house, 
and went into the woods, where he remained, 
sitting on a stump, for a sufficient time, as he 
thought, when he returned to Radcliffe. He 
was well aware that upon his return he would 
be closely questioned; and some boys in his 
position would have concocted a fine story in 
respect to all that had transpired. But Traf- 
ton, though he had no objection to a false- 
hood, was not possessed of sufficient capacity 
or shrewdness for this. He was, however, 
shrewd enough to hold his tongue, and utterly 
refused to give the least information, indeed, 
treated his interrogators quite cavalierly. This, 
however, alarmed his companions more than 
anything he could have originated. 

*¢ He is working for the government,” said 
Savage. : 

‘¢ He has turned informer,” said Hathaway. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Richardson, * he has made 
up his mind to take his revenge by inform- 
ing, and then leave college.” 

‘¢T see how it is,” said Perkins. ‘‘It is the 
night for the government meeting to-night. 
He has found Hathaway’s letter, and given 
it to the professor, and to-night the prof. will 
bring it before the faculty, and we shall hear 
from it.” 

The next morning, directly after breakfast, 
the president sent for Morton to come to his 
house. Morton turned pale. The Radcliffers 
made sure that all was over; and as Morton, 
in no little perturbation, left the hall, Hill 
said to Perkins and Savage, — 

“‘ Let us fasten Trafton’s door, and fasten 
him in; then, when Morton comes back, we 
shall know where to put our hands on him.” 

To Morton’s indescribable relief, the inter- 
view resulted in nothing more formidable 
than the president requesting him to recover 
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a tin pail, which the servant had lost in the 
well. 

It is superfluous to say, the Radcliffers were 
eagerly watching for his return. 

‘It is all right, I know,” said Rich, ‘ by 
the way he walks and holds his head. Let’s 
go and meet him. — Howdid the prof. seem?” 
asked Rich. 

“Just as usual,” replied Morton. ‘I guess 
all is right, and perhaps we were alarmed 
without cause.” 

As they entered the building, they were sa- 
lited with a great outcry from Trafton’s room, 
who was kicking the door and clamoring for 
release. 

‘‘ What did you fasten me in for?” said he, 
when liberated. 

“ Thought we might want you for something 
special,” said Savage. 

Time passed on, and it was evident that 
Trafton had given no information, and, prob- 
ably, had none to give. But Tim Longley 
rode up to Radcliffe, inquired for Morton, and, 
giving him a knife, said, ‘* Here’s a knife I 
found in the canoe. Perhaps it belongs to 
some of your friends.” 

It was Savage’s knife. 

Every one noticed a marked improvement 
in the deportment of the professor. He treat- 
ed Prier, and all the members of the class, 


with the greatest courtesy, won golden opin- 
ions, and seemed bath gentle and genial — 
quite another man. 

“He must have taken the hint, Rich,” said 


Morton. ‘* But I wish I knew what passed be- 
tween him and Jim Trafton; and I will.” 

‘“* How are you going to do that, Mort?” 

“Tl find a way, or make a way; see if I 
don’t.” 

But in this respect he was anticipated by 
Perkins, and ina manner that proved much 
less agreeable to Trafton than the method 
Morton was contemplating. Trafton was a 
great glutton, and Morton had determined to 
offer him a supper with the others, in his 
room, if he would inform the company of what 
passed between himself and the professor, 
and, in the event of Trafton’s declining, re- 
solved not to aid him in his lessons or 
themes; hoping, by these two powerful agen- 
cies, to bring him to terms; for Morton and 
all the rest were desirous to ascertain whether 
the professor merely began to feel that his de- 
portment was obnoxious to the class in gen- 
eral, or whether he supposed it was his treat- 
ment of Prier that had occasioned such a 
decided manifestation of their opinions. 

The weather had been cold and stormy for 
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some days, but cleared with a sharp wind. 
The Radcliffers all started off, Saturday in the 
afternoon, for a walk to Maquoit, though the 
ground was covered with sleet. Trafton had 
an engagement for that evening, which he 
was very anxious to meet. On their re- 
turn they were obliged to face the wind, which 
blew so violently that they were forced to take 
shelter for a while under the walls of the old 
church, about a mile from the present village, 
and then much dilapidated. They thrashed 
their benumbed fingers, to restore the circu- 
lation, read the inscriptions on the ancient 
stones in the churchyard, entered and viewed 
the building, so different in its structure from 
church edifices erected even at that early pe- 
riod. While the rest were thus engaged, they 
were summoned by Perk, who had lingered 
behind, to view a singular machine he had 
found in one corner of the church lot. 

It was weather-worn and sun-cracked, but, 
being made of oak, was without any signs of 
decay, and lay upon its side. 

‘* What kind of a concern do you call that, 
boys?” said Perk. 

None of them could tell, having never seen 
any such thing before, till Lowell, who had 
been in the gallery, came up, and said, — 

**T know. It’s a pair of stocks.” 

** What are they for?” asked Morton. 

‘Why, they used to have them in old times 
to put people in, for punishment. I’ve seen 
the remains of a pair that used to stand be- 
fore the court-house in our place; and father 
said that was what they were for. Let us 
right them up.” 

They were, indeed, a pair of stocks, which, 
long since gone out of fashion, had been 
hauled from the place they originally occu- 
pied, and left to decay with the old church. 

Upon setting this structure upright, they 
examined it with great curiosity. It consisted 
of two upright posts of oak, set in foot-pieces 
of the same material, and strongly braced. 
Between them was secured a thick plank, set 
on one edge, rising up a short distance from 
the ground. The posts above these were 
grooved, and in these another plank was in- 
serted, which could be raised or lowered. In 
the lower edge of this were arched holes, just 
large enough to fit a person’s legs above the 
ankle. In the top edge of this plank were 
hollows to receive the wrists, while another 
came down upon it, to secure them. The 
criminal was made to sit on the ground, and 
place his legs in the hollows of the lower 
plank, when the upper one was let down by 
the constable, and locked with a key, as a 
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door. Sometimes this was the only punish- 
ment; at other times, both hands and feet 
were put in, when the officer, putting the key 
in his pocket, left the prisoner to his reflec- 
tions, exposed to sun, wind, and rain. The 
locks were rusted and broken, the key gone; 
but otherwise the old affair was as effective as 
ever. With their knives they dug the ice from 
the grooves of the posts, and one after the 
other got into the stocks, some putting in 
omy the feet, others both hands and feet. 

It was possible for a person to lift the upper 
bars, and extract his hands, and then, by their 
aid, raise the other bars, and remove his feet, 
unless they were locked. 

When it became Trafton’s turn, he wanted 
both hands and feet imprisoned, as he said, 
**to go the whole figure.” This was accord- 
ingly done, when Perk said to him, — 

‘* Jim, if you'll tell what passed between you 
and the professor, we'll let you out; if you 
don’t, we won’t.” 

**T won’t do it.” 

“Then we won’t let you out.” 

** Pll get out myself.” And he began strug- 
gling violently; but Perk and Savage got 
astride the bar, and effectually neutralized all 
his efforts. 

‘* Will you tell us?” said Hathaway. 

**No, I won’t.” 

‘* Then stay there.” . 

**I don’t care; you'll have to stay, too, to 
keep me.” 

** Not so fast, my dear fellow,” said Hatha- 
way; and, taking Hill, they brought four rails 
from a fence, and, placing two of them side 
by side, at each end of the plank, put flat 
stones on them. 

**Good night, Jim,” said Perk and Savage, 
jumping from the plank, while all, locking 
arms, stepped off, at a brisk pace, for the 
college. 

**Stop! stop!” roared Trafton, frightened 
half to death at the prospect of spending the 
night in the stocks. 

Upon this they all returned, when Trafton 
faithfully related the entire conversation; at 
which they were so highly gratified that they 
not only liberated him, but praised him so 
extravagantly that his heart leaped in his bo- 
som; and Morton invited him to a supper 
given in his honor; and, moreover, by keep- 
ing to themselves the affair of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, permitted him, as far as others were 
concerned, to have the credit of having origi- 
nated the joke upon the professor; and it 
never would have come out but for the merest 
accident. 
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When the Radcliffers left college, Hathaway 
gave a lot of old clothes to Harry’s wife, 
among the rest a vest. When she came to 
rip it up, to alter for Harry, she found the 
note he had written to his brother between the 
lining and the outside, it having slipped 
through a rent unnoticed by Hathaway. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SALT ON RAW FLESH. 


oe in his struggles to liberate 

himself from the durance of the stocks, 
had abraded the skin of both hands and feet; 
of his feet to such an extent that his stock- 
ings adhered to them, and he was fain to ap- 
ply to Mrs. Semicolon for bandages. While 
at her house, under treatment, Harry came in 
and handed him a letter. It was from his fa- 
ther, inquiring if he had become more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the workings of the 
Society of Jupiter Olympus, ascertained the 
names of its officers and members, and wheth- 
er Morton, Richardson, and others, of whom 
he had frequently heard him speak as his in- 
timate friends, and the most promising young 
men in college, were members of it. 

*‘ The more I reflect upon it, my son,” wrote 
the squire, ‘‘ the more I am inclined to rejoice 
at your good fortune, and to congratulate both 
myself and you upon this most audacious 
(the squire meant ‘ auspicious”) event of your 
whole life. I trust, in the natural progress of 
events, you will come to be president of this 
select fraternity of young and gifted spirits; 
and I beg of you, when you write me, to be 
very minute and particular, especially in re- 
spect to the Society of Olympian Jove; as, 
even matters that, to your more enlarged ca- 
pacities, seem trifles, and hardly worthy of 
notice, are exceedingly interesting to your 
fond father, removed from all literary society, 
and without associates of any higher culture 
than Jerry Williams. By the way, my son, the 
mention of that hateful name brings up a sore 
grief. Would you believe it, James, your 
brother William is possessed of so little pru- 
dence, consideration, and respect to my feel- 
ings, as to have— without my consent, or 
even suspicion — engaged himself to be mar- 
ried to Jerry Williams’s daughter, though, I 


have no doubt, with the connivance of his. 


mother, who seems delighted at an event the 
most disastrous that ever happened to our 
family, arid that has made my heart ache. It 
is to me perfectly unaccountable, your moth- 
er’s liking for that conceited family. -They 
do very well as laborers —are quite conven- 
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ient at times in that capacity; on that account 
I have let myself down, and accorded them a 
familarity that I now fear has encouraged pre- 
posterous hopes, and rendered this outrageous 
misalliance possible. Indeed, I would disin- 
herit him, and send him packing at once, only 
that I hope yet to be able to break it up; and 
Icannot well do without him, for your brother 
is a person of great industry and energy, and 
very skilful in all farming work. I had, in 
my own mind, destined him for a merchant; 
but he seems to have no ambition higher than 
the length of his ox-goad. I talked seriously 
and affectionately to him, told him that the 
girl was a good girl enough, but not fitted by 
her advantages to move in the circle he would 
move in. But, finding I made no impression, 
I told him if he did not relinquish his mad pur- 
suit of her he should never touch one cent of 
my property; upon which he had the assur- 
ance to tell me that he never expected to; 
that my management and your education, 
together with bad bargains, would use it all 
up; that he was capable of earning his own 
living, always had earned it, and so was the 
girl capable of earning hers, and I might turn 
him out of doors as soon as I pleased. You 
see what has been the result already of his in- 
timacy with that conceited family, and what 
presumption he manifests. 

“There has been a young lady here from 
Portsmouth, Miss Thistledown, a most divine 
creature, uses the most elegant language, plays 
on. the harpsichord, writes poetry, dresses 

with great taste, and sings most sweetly; but 
William would hardly treat her with common 
civility; said her singing was screeching, and 
reminded him of the noise a hen makes when 
she is caught on the roost in the night; that 
her poetry sounded like the jingling of sleigh- 
bells, and that she did not know the meaning 
of the words she used. Where could he have 
learned such rude comparisons, except from 
the Williamses? ” 

The squire concluded by telling his son that 
Miss Thistledown was worth.eleven thousand 
dollars in her own right, but that William de- 
clared she would be dear at a million, and by 
conjuring him not to forget to tell him all 
that was proper for him to divulge in respect 
to the Society of Jupiter Olympus, and console 
his afflicted father. 

As James sat before the fire, with his ban- 
daged wrists and shins, after the perusal of 
this letter, he flung himself back in his chair, 
im no enviable or amiable state of mind. 

“OQ, dear!” he exclaimed, shoving the let- 
ter under the forestick, ‘‘ what a pack of lies I 
have got to tell about that abominable society! 
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I shall never hear the last of it, now that father 
has got hold of it.” . 

He, however, consoled himself with th 
thought of the supper which was to be given 
in his honor in Morton’s room; and he also 
perceived very clearly that he might, after all, 
make the Society of Olympian Jove a means 
of getting a great deal of spending-money out 
of his father, by telling him the initiation fee 
was large, and the assessments frequent. 

Indeed, the squire often had occasion to 
open his purse to the demands of Jupiter 
Olympus, which he always cheerfully com- 
plied with, till Trafton, finding it so readya 
method of obtaining pocket-money, congrat- 
ulated himself on having joined the society, 
while his companions, with whom he shared 
the proceeds thus obtained, were inclined to 
the same opinion. 

Morton and Richardson were both very de- 
sirous to excel in writing, and exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to accomplish this end. 
They, however, differed as much in the meth- 
ods they adopted as could be conceived. Both 
loved the classics, and were never weary of 
translating from English into Latin and 
Greek, and back again. Richardson was 
never so happy as when translating the Odes 
of Horace and passages from Virgil into 
rhyme; and yet Morton’s style had more of 
the poetical element in it than Richardson’s,; 
though he never rhymed. Morton read but 
little, and adhered to the instructions he had 
received from his father in this respect, when 
at home under the old tree on summer after- 
noons. 

Richardson followed his example, and both 
of them employed most of the hours not re- 
quired for their lessons in translating and 
writing. 

When Richardson was engaged upon a 
theme, he shut himself up in the bedroom, 
and wrote the first draft with great care, then 
rewrote, and often more than once or twice, 
although his emendations were chiefly verbal ; 
the ideas were seldom changed. 

Morton, on the other hand, sat right down 
to the table before the fire, when, perhaps, 
half of Radcliffe Hall were in the room, and 
made a sort of rough skeleton of the subject, 
every once in the while dropping his pen and 
joining in the conversation; when it was 
blocked out, he flung it into his desk, then, 
perhaps, the next evening, when all was still, 
would take it out and spend three’ or four 
hours, accomplishing nothing more than pre- 
paring a skeleton, — that is, as far as putting 
words on paper was concerned; though, doubt- 
less, much more than this was effected in the 
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recesses of his own mind. Richardson, in 
the mean time, had written right along, put- 
ting down the ideas as they occurred, his pen 
and thought keeping even pace; and by the 
time Morton had made his skeleton, Richard- 
son had written his second draft. 

Morton now touched pen to paper no more 
till he had written nearly the whole of his 
theme in his mind, even to the language and 
illustrations; and he did it out doors, any- 
where; you could not interrupt him. He 
would carry it in his mind a week, when he 
and Richardson were hewing timber. All at 
once the chips would begin to fly, and he 
would be at the other end of the stick in a 
moment. Rich would smile, for he knew 
very well that Morton was thinking of any- 
thing else but hewing timber, though habit 
guided the axe. 

The Radcliffers would all start to go to the 
post office, or to Maquoit; all at once they 
would miss Morton, and, upon looking, dis- 
cern him seven or eight hundred yards ahead, 
going like a soldier on a forced march. But 


when, having brought it all out in this man- 
ner, he sat down to put it on paper, it went 
on quick and hot; and, being in so great a 
degree produced by the friction of thought, 
thoroughly digested, not gathered from books, 


but from the outward world, amid the woods, 
the fields, and the affairs of every-day life, 
it was natural, direct, and had a spruce-gum 
flavor about it — was alive in every feature. 
But Morton’s work did not end here. Al- 
though he made no alteration in the plan, he 
changed and corrected illustration, language, 
and thought, over and over again, not till he 
was satisfied, but till he was obliged to hand 
it in. 

‘** Rich,” said Morton, ‘do you know what 
Iam going to do?” 

**No. How should I know?” 

“ Well, I have worked everlasting hard on 
this theme, and feel pretty well satisfied with 
it. Before I hand it in to the professor, I am 
going to send it home to my father, and get 
his corrections.” 

“I would, Mort; that will be first rate. I 
certainly would.” 

Accordingly, after having read it to Rich, — 
who was highly pleased with it, — Mort put 
the production into the mail. In due time it 
came back; and after supper Morton and 
his chum sat down before the fire to ascertain 
the result. Morton opened the letter, and, 
when he glanced over the production upon 
which so much time had been spent and 
thought bestowed, in respect to which he had 
been so well satisfied himself, and that had 
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elicited such encomiums from Rich, and saw 
the great number of black lines drawn on it, 
he was so vexed, mortified, and disappointed, 
that he threw it into the fire. 

Richardson, who was patiently waiting till 
Mort had perused it, caught it out. 

**O, Mort, what did you do that for?” 

** Because; just look at zhat theme I worked 
so hard and did my best on, and father to go 
and smut it all over like that, and take out 
about half of the passages I thought the finest! 
I never will write another theme — it’s no use. 
I’ll go home, go to chopping cord-wood and 
hewing timber. I know I’m fit for that, and 
that is all Iam fit for.” 

*©Q, Mort, don’t talk so. I don’t think 
there’s such a vast deal of correction. Why 
don’t you read the letter?” 

‘“‘T’ve a good mind to throw that into the 
fire, too.” 

** What! your father’s letter? Why, whata 
bad boy!” 

After a while, under the soothing conver- 
sation of his chum, Morton calmed down suf- 
ficiently to read the letter. 

‘My dear boy,” said the good minister, 
‘you will doubtless be surprised, perhaps 
somewhat wounded, by the sharp criticisms I 
have passed upon your production. I have, 
indeed, criticised it closely, doubtless more so 
than your professor would deem it expedient 
to do, under the apprehension of discouraging 
you, and because he might not incline to make 
the explanations that I shall now make. In 
the first place, my son, taken as a whole, it 
is a most creditable production, both to your 
head and heart; and, notwithstanding the cor- 
rections I have made, I am very much grati- 
fied with it. Recollect, if you should live to 
enter upon professional life, all the faults that 
I now criticise—in order that you may see 
and correct them — will be commented upon 
behind your back, and to your disadvantage. 
Your style abounds in thought, originality, 
and force; but there is a want of directness, 
an exuberance and floridness, that require 
repression. But you have the best reasons for 
encouragement, for it is very easy to prune 
off branches, but impossible to insert them.” 

When Morton had read the letter, with a 
much more cheerful expression of face, he 
handed it to Rich. 

“A nice boy you would have been,” said 
Rich, ‘* to have burned that letter before you 
had read it, and the theme, too. See whatit is 
to have a chum who has some sense. Now 
you won't have to go to chopping cord-wood 
for a living.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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VAOATION IN PETROLIA. 


BY C. E. BISHOP. 


Vil. THE FLAG-AND-WINDMILL WELL 
NO. 2.— CONCLUSION. 


f i well was speedily finished, the pump 

and tubing put in, and, in a few days, 
the well was pumping steadily at the rate of 
forty-four barrels per day. This strike was 
the greatest fortune the “‘ boy operators ” had 
enjoyed. As the land itself beionged to them 
and uncle Charley, they owned ail the oil 
produced. 

As soon as the news of this strike on a ‘‘ new 
belt” had got abroad, —which it did very 
speedily, — crowds of operators and specula- 
tors came to see it. Every one was astonished 
to see such a well in such an unexpected lo- 
cality. The boys and their uncle were over- 
run with applicants, eager to get leases, and 
give the owners half the oil. As the excite- 
ment increased, higher offers were made for 
leases, until several offered to pay two thousand 
dollars for the chance to put down wells, and 
give halfthe oil obtained. This extra price of- 
fered for the privilege of a lease is called a donus. 

Uncle Charley now called the boys into the 
engine-house, and said, — 

“Well, boys, we’ve got a big thing. The 
well is a good one, and, what is better, we 
own all the territory nearit. Now, what shall 
we do? Shall we go on and put down the 
wells, and thus secure a// the oil for our share? 
or shall we give other parties half the oil, if 
they will be at the expense of sinking wells? 
Shall we develop the territory ourselves, or 
lease it?” 

Arthur said, ‘* What bonus can we get for 
leases?” 

“Three thousand dollars on each acre lease 
is now offered,” replied the uncle. 

‘** And how much does it cost to sink a well 
ourselves?” asked Fred. 

‘* About five thousand dollars,” he replied. 

** So,” said Arthur, “if we give leases, we 
get and save, together, on each acre, eight 
thousand dollars.” 

“Eight thousand dollars,” repeated his un- 
cle. ‘And we run no risks.” 

‘‘ But, then, we get only half the oil,” put in 
Fred. ‘So we do run a risk of losing half the 
oil on a good well. We don’t know but we 
may strike a two or three hundred barrel 
well.” 

“That’s so,” said his uncle. ‘And, if we 
should, half of the oil would pay all the ex- 
pense of sinking the well in a short time.” 
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*¢T think,” said Arthur, ‘‘ that we had better 
put down more wells ourselves, until we find 
out what kind of a belt we have got. If it 
improves, we can make better leases than we 
can now, with only one well down. If it 
proves no better than at present, we can al- 
ways make plenty of money out of it, either 
to hold and develop for ourselves, or to lease 
to others. We have money enough to put 
down half a dozen wells.” 

‘‘For that matter,” said his uncle, ‘this 
well will furnish all the capital we need to 
carry on our operations.” 

So they agreed to grant no leases at pres- 
ent, but to go on and sink more wells for 
themselves. They therefore announced to all 
applicants that there was no territory to sell 
or lease on that farm. 

The operators immediately bought — or 
leased, if they could not buy —all the farms 
around the new territory. As most of these 
were not on the belt which Arthur had dis- 
covered, — the operators not being possessed 
of the secret of its location, — but little of the 
territory produced oil. A narrow belt of land, 
north-east and south-west of the one the boys 
owned, proved to be rich territory. All the 
rest showed dry holes. 

‘* What are you going to call this well and 
farm?” asked Fred. 

Arthur said he would like to call the well 
** Flag-and-Windmill Well No. 2,” in remem- 
brance of their first fortune in oil. 

‘* That is all right,” said his uncle. ‘And, 
as you first discovered’ this belt, I think we’d 
better call this the ‘ Arthur Tract.’” 

Arthur felt highly complimented by this, 
but said he’d like to have Fred’s name men- 
tioned in some way. 

O, we'll give Fred’s name to the next big 
well we strike,” said uncle Charley. 

Fred said that was satisfactory. 

They now let the contract to sink three more 
wells, near the Flag-and-Windmill No. 2. In 
prosecuting this work, they hit upon one or 
two plans that economized the work and saved 
them a large sum of money. With the oil 
from the Flag-and-Windmill Well No. 2 an 
immense quantity of gas came forth. It rose 
from around the casing, and from the tank 
into which the oil was pumped, looking like 
waves of hot air from a furnace, or from the 
surface of the ground on a sultry day. To 
secure it from spreading and taking fire from 
the engine-house, they had connected a pipe 
with the well, and conducted it a hundred feet 
away. They then set fire to it at the end of 
the pipe. It burned with a body of flame as 
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large as a hogshead, and twenty or thirty feet 
long, with a roar like escaping steam from a 
large boiler. It made a light that could be 
seen at night ten miles away. 

One day, as Fred stood looking at this flame 
from a safe distance, the idea occurred to him, 
‘*What’s the use of wasting all this fuel? 
Why can’t we make use of it, and save 
coal?” 

He immediately proposed the plan to his 
uncle. Uncle Charley declared it was just the 
thing, and muttered to himself, — 

‘* What an idiot I have been not to think of 
that before! It would have been twenty-five 
thousand dollars in my pocket by this time.” 

The engineer, to whom they submitted the 
matter, said he thought it would work, and 
added, — 

**-You have gas enough to heat a boiler for 
a dozen engines.” 

‘“*There’s another good idea,” exclaimed 
Fred. ‘‘ Instead of buying a boiler with each 
engine, why not get one boiler that will make 
steam for four or six engines? Will one big 
boiler cost as much as six small ones?” 

** Not half as much,” said his uncle. ‘‘ And 
it will save an engineer at each well. One 
man can run four or six engines, with one fire. 
Fred, that’s a good idea. You're a trump.” 


Although Fred didn’t know exactly what 
kind of an animal a ‘*trump” was, he under- 
stood he’d suggested a valuable improvement. 


It proved to be so. The big boiler was 
bought, and three engines without any boil- 
ers. By purchasing in this way, they saved 
twelve hundred dollars on the start. 

When the boiler was set, a small pipe for gas 
was laid into the furnace under it. When the 
stop-cock was turned, and the gas lighted un- 
der the boiler, it filled the furnace and flues 
full with roaring flames. It made steam very 
fast, the heat was so intense. 

When they first started this supply of fuel, 
they had an explosion. They had to uncap 
the casing, to make some alteration in the 
tubing, which allowed most of the gas to es- 
cape at the opening of the well. The pressure 
was thus reduced in the gas-pipe, and the cur- 
rent was not strong enough to feed the flame, 
and keep it clear at the end of the pipe. The 
flame followed the stream of gas into the pipe, 
and blew up the whole length of it, and set 
fire to that around the well. The result was 
a fire that burned the derrick. It stopped it- 
self, nearly, and in this way: The iron cap 
that screws on the top of the casing was lifted 
only a little, at the time of the explosion, and 
held up by a chip placed under it. As soon 
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as the chip burned, the cap dropped of itself, 
and stopped all the supply of gas, except what 
came from one opening. This was very easily 
stopped by shovelling damp dirt upon it. As 
this was not a flowing well, there was no oil 
to supply a fire. A conflagration of gas alone 
is easily managed. 

When they got repairs made, and the pipe 
laid to the boiler again, they put in the pipe 
a valve, called a check-valve,,which, by clos- 
ing as soon as a back-flow of gas set in, would 
check it. The check-valve opens only for a 
strong current of gas running from the well. 

By laying steam-pipes from the big boiler 
to the different engines, an abundant supply 
of steam to run them all was furnished. As 
the gas cost nothing, there was no expense in 
making steam. 

- Nearly as many people came to see this new 
contrivance, as if it were another big strike. 
Of course they all asked, ‘‘Who was the 
smart chap that thought of that?” When the 
boy Fred was pointed out as the inventor, peo- 
ple were still more surprised. The engineer 
got some paint, and lettered the big boiler, — 


Fred’s Patent Heating Apparatus. 


He intended the “‘ patent” part of it for a 
joke; but half the visitors believed it was a 
patent; and one sharp man tried to buy the 
right to use it for all the Oil Country. Fred 
frankly told him it was no patent, and any one 
could use it without fee. The drillers told 
Fred he was a fool; that he ought to have 
sold the man the right, if he was green enough 
to buy it. 

“No,” said uncle Charley, who overheard 
the remark; ‘Fred was right, morally and 
legally. It would have been both dishonest 
and illegal to sell a fictitious right. It would 
have been fraud, and Fred would have gotten 
into trouble if he had done it. So you men, 
that are ridiculing Fred for not cheating, are 
really the foolish ones — not he. I’d advise you 
never to try to live by your wits dishonestly. 
You'd soon play out for want of capital.” 

The men looked rather cheap and crest-fall- 
en at being thus reproved for lack of both 
honor and brains. 

The new wells proved to be all good ones; 
one of them flowed one hundred barrels per 
day when first struck, and finally settled down 
to. pumping seventy-five steadily. 

Operators now were willing to pay as high 
as a five thousand dollar bonus for a lease. 
Thus the decision of the owners of the Arthur 
Belt to develop their own territory proved 4 
wise one, 
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They were soon getting so much oil that 
they had to provide a pipe line to pipe it to 
the railroad for shipment. A pipe company 
wanted to lay this line for them; but they de- 
cided, ds in the matter of developing the farm, 
to do their own business, — or, as uncle Char- 
ley expressed it, to ‘‘ run their own machine.” 
They had capital enough to construct the pipe 
line, tanks, and shipping-range at the rail- 
road, and had already steam enough, free of 
cost, to operate the force-pump to send the oil 
over to the shipping-range. So they con- 
structed the pipe line, and thereafter it cost 
them nothing to ship their oil. 

They presently built a neat house for an of- 
fice of their extensive business and a residence. 
Arthur wrote home for his sister Nelly to come 
and manage the house for them, promising 
her a half interest in a good well for her sal- 
ary as housekeeper. Nelly came, and made a 
very happy home for them, and a handsome 
little purse for herself; for both her brothers 
and uncle insisted on sharing their good for- 
tune with her. 

They now had on. the Arthur Tract a very 
complete petroleum farm. With the land and 
allthe wells belonging to them; an abundant 
production of greasy wealth; the almost cer- 
tain promise of more, whenever they pleased 
to bore more wells; a well-systematized, care- 
fully and economically managed business; a 
transportation line also belonging to them, 
arranged conveniently to throw oil from any 
well on to the oil cars three miles away, at 
any moment, — they had the snuggest estab- 
lishment, and the best prospect of great wealth 
of any firm in the Oil Regions. 

Besides, they had a very pleasant home in 
the mountains. Home comfort is a thing much 
lacking in petroleum life. They fitted their 
house up elegantiy, as became young oil 
princes. Pleasant grounds were enclosed and 
beautified; abundant springs from the moun- 
tains above supplied them with fountains and 
fish ponds, which Fred took pains to have 
abundantly stocked with trout. The wild, ro- 
mantic scenery, pure air and water, added to 





the pleasure of all this wealth and comfort, as 
well as contrasted with it. . 

Arthur, Fred, and Nelly were now so happy 
and prosperous that they only lacked the com- 
pany of their parents and little Lulu to make 
their contentment complete. After much per- 
suasion, — by mail, —the family was finally 
induced to sell the Massachusetts farm, and 
remove to the Oil Regions. Each one, Ar- 
thur’s father included, was given certain duties 
to do. Mr. Sears, being a good mechanic, was 
given charge of all the engines and boilers, 
and other machinery on the farm. It kept 
him pretty busy to see them all kept in order. 

One of the numerous wells they sank pro- 
duced no oil, but it did send forth prodigious 
volumes of gas. It came out with a pressure 
that roared like steam, and could with diffi- 
culty be controlled. Mr. Sears thought this 
powerful pressure could be used to some good 
purpose. So he conveyed the gas in a pipe 
into the force-pump, used for piping oil. To 
his satisfaction and the astonishment of every- 
body, the gas, when turned into the cylinder, 
operated the pump better than steam. Pipes 
were now laid to the engines, and the pressure 
proved sufficient to run them all. The steam- 
gauge showed the pressure of gas to be over 
two hundred pounds to the square inch. Thus 
boilers and fires were abolished, and all the 
machinery operated by a power furnished from 
the same source with the oil. 

They now had an establishment not only 
rich in oil, but one it cost nothing—or al- 
most nothing—to work. With the certain 
prospect of immense wealth before them; with 
pleasant home surroundings; with enough to 
do to keep them healthy and contented, and 
not so much to do that they could not go upon 
pleasure excursions, and take occasional trips 
to Europe; with plenty of means, so that 
they could enjoy the luxury of doing good, — 
in, which best way of all they spent much 
money, — all of them had abundant cause to 
bless the day they came to Petrolia, and to 
thank the good Father above for the abundant 
blessings they enjoyed. 
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A TRUE OOLLEGE STORY. 
BY DAVY CROCKETT. 


ae HUM” and I had one room in the fourth 

story, north-east corner, of ‘* West Col- 
lege,” the oldest building of all on college 
ground. It was several years ago, and the 
boys who now live within those solid walls 
have little idea of what those rooms were in 
the days of which I write. The walls were 
thick, musty, and lively! the stairways were 
massive, with huge timber supports, and heavy 
plank steps; the doors were solid once, but 
then hacked and battered, and shaky on the 
hinges; the plastering was crumbly, and 
paper tattered and torn; the window-seats, 
deep and shady, showed a diligent use of 
knives and heels; and the panes of glass, 
small, and mottled with green and purple, 
were broken and puttied in fantastic ways. 
The halls were long, dark, and doleful, and 
at night time dismally suggestive of ghosts, 
trap-doors, blue-lights, and clanking chains, 
in the style of Jane Porter’s and Ann Rad- 
cliffe’s novels; and when we came in late, we 
hastened as softly and stealthily to our rooms 
as if legions of weird spirits were in hot pur- 
suit. Those were ‘freshmen ” days, for when 
the sophomore dignity was attained, bravery, 
or ‘* brass,” —- which, in college life, are often 
interchangeable terms, — came to us as easily 
as the measles! But we had jolly times there, 
even if lessons were difficult, and even if it 
was rather tough to get up by lamp-light on 
cold winter mornings, and shiver and shake 
over to the cold chapel, for “‘ prayers,” and 
then shake and shiver to the recitation-room, 
and “‘ fizzle,” or ‘‘ flunk,” or “‘ rake an X,” all 
before breakfast. Jolly times, although our 
straw bed was stolen one night, crowded under 
the stairway with a half dozen other beds and 
splintered doors, and then set on fire! How 
the dense smoke rolled through the halls and 
out of doors and windows! How the cry of fire 
echoed down the street! And how the students 
exerted themselves to the utmost to put out the 
fire, by poking it with pickets from the fence, 
and boards, and old chairs! and then, as the 
smoke drove them away, how they left their 
sticks in the flames, — accidentally, of course! 
As one of the professors remarked the next 
day, ‘f It would take a long time to extinguish 
a fire in that way!” But the tough old stair- 
way held itsown. The red-oak timbers, sev- 
enty years old, ‘‘sizzled” as the heat threw 
out the sap, but they wouldn’t burn —they 
were just “‘green” enough not to. I wonder, 
by the way, if red oak ever will become dry. 
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I saw a piece taken out from over an old-fash- 
ioned fireplace, in a house that had been built 
more than sixty years, and it had hardly been 
suffered to grow cold in all that time; but 
when I sawed off a foot-length of if, and put 
it on the fire, the sap oozed out the end like the 
courage from the tips of Bob Acres’s fingers, 

But where is my story? It is‘‘‘just here or 
hereabouts,” as the professor of dust and ashes 
used to say. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and 
‘“*Chum ” and I were sitting in the deep win- 
dows, diligently employed in dropping pease 
upon the heads of all who came through the 
passage-way in the centre of the building, when 
in bounced Charlie, and, holding his forefinger 
on the side of his nose, softly said, — 

** Boys, do you want to go over to the Deyv- 
il’s Kitchen?” 

Now, the “‘ Devil’s Kitchen” was a wild lo- 
cality, about four miles from college, ina 
corner where three towns and three states 
met, and, by reason of this peculiar situation, 
was a rendezvous for rascals and fugitives 
from law. It was what might be called a 
‘*hard” place, one scarcely safe for decently- 
behaved people to visit. Sheriffs who visited 
there fared sadly at the hands of the roughs, 
and rum and villany held high carnival by 
day and night. College rules did not allow 
students to leave town without permission, 
and of course no one would think of asking 
leave to go to the ‘‘Devil’s Kitchen,” unless 
on a genuine missionary excursion; and this 
was not what Charlie had in mind. 

‘¢'Yes,” we both said, in an instant, glad of 
a little variety in our monotonous life, ‘* When 
and how?” 

‘Uncle Jerry’s four-horse open wagon will 
come over the hill here about nine o’clock, and 
we will take you in: the rest of the boys will 
get in at East College. The moon will be all 
right till three o’clock in the morning; and we 
shall have fun.” 

He started for the door, and was off in an 
instant, not, however, without hastily turning 
and saying, softly, “‘ Old clothes and old hats, 
you know.” 

Chum and I descended from the window- 
seats, put off the good and put on the old 
clothes, stowed away into our pockets a couple 
of dozen “ginger snaps,” that came in the 
last bundle from home, went down the dark 
and dismal stairs, out under the shade of 
the maples in the yard, and climbing the top- 
rail of the fence, waited for the wagon, be- 
guiling time and stomachs with the aforesaid 
‘* snaps.” 
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A Kittle after nine we heard the rumble of 
wheels, and soon the four-horse wagon crept 
slowly up the hill. 

*‘Hushj no noise!” whispered some one, 
and we quickly and quietly took our seats with 
an undefined fear that the whole college fac- 
ulty were watching our movements. 

As soon as we Were out of the village the 
horses were put to a brisk trot, and in half an 
hour we were at the outskirts of the ** Kitchen.” 

Long before reaching there we heard wild 
sounds, shoutings, and coarse singing, which 
made the night hideous; and the occasional 
gleam of a torch in the woods, or the swing- 
ing of a lantern, was evidence that the deni- 
zens of the Kitchen were on their customary 
tramps. Some of us were a little chicken- 
hearted, and wished ourselves back in our 
rooms; but, ‘*Pooh! pooh!” said John, a 
stout, brave Junior; “if a“dozen college boys 
can’t take care of all the Pownalites that are 
at home, we deserve to be whipped. Drive 
ou! drive on! straight to the grocery at the 
right hand corner.” 

“Drive on” it was, and we reined up in 
front of a low-roofed, rough-boarded, unpaint- 
ed building, in front of which were lounging 
ahalf-dozen disagreeable, unpleasant-looking 
men, in slouch hats and top boots, while 
within doors we could see as many more loaf- 
ers, smoking, drinking, and carousing. 

Leaving Bill in charge of the horses, we 
entered the room, followed by the outside bar- 
barians; and no sooner were we tairly within, 
when the door was closed, and a couple of 
stout fellows, with shaggy beards and uncouth 
aspect, pMced themselves against it, while 
as quickly each window was guarded in a 
similar manner. Here was a situation! A 
dozen unarmed and comparatively helpless 
young fellows, shut up in a room with as 
many rascally-looking men, half crazed with 
liquor, and on whom a decent suit of clothes 
had the same effect as a red flag on the bull in 
the ring. 

We tried to appear unconcerned, and talked 
with the men as much in their own style as 
our consciences and our courage would permit. 
But it was not an easy task, especially as the 
men became noisier, rougher, uglier, and more 
demonstrative. We eyed the doors and the 
windows, and so did they, and they evidently 
enjoyed our utter discomfiture. 

“Stay all night with us, hey?” said one. 

“Would you like to come again?” said 
another. 

“You may not get away this time,” said the 
ugliest-looking man of the crowd, as he stood 
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before me, balancing a pistol on his forefin- 
ger. ; : 
‘* We'll show the young ones what it is to 
pry into other folk’s business,” said a fourth. 

‘Treat all round,” shouted another, who 
was leaning over the counter in such a way as 
to show a knife-handle in his wide leather belt. 

And so they kept up their jeers and remarks, 
all the while gathering more closely around 
us, still, however, keeping good guard at the 
door and windows. Matters began to look 
serious, even to our stout-hearted John; and 
the worst of it was, we could have no consul- 
tation with each other, for, whenever we at- 
tempted anything of the kind, we were sure to 
be interrupted with such remarks as, — 

** Look here! no talking among yourselves; 
we run this shanty; we'll take care of you — 
don’t you see? You run your own risk in 
coming here, and we’ll’’tend to the rest. Be 
easy, boys; we’ve only just begun to get ac- 
quainted ;” all interspersed with profanity. 

Chum’s long hair shook wildly over his 
shoulders, and his black eyes flashed fire; and 
it was plain to be seen that he was on the alert 
for something to turn up, or to turn up some- 
thing, — all the same to him. And so the time 
wore on, and we began to realize that what 
was intended for a spicy evening’s incident 
might have a really serious conclusion. 

At last some one called out, ‘‘ A speech, 
a speech!” and the cry was quickly taken up 
by all the Pownalites, and in a manner that 
showed that refusal would prove decidedly un- 
comfortable for us. But who could make “a 
speech ” in such circumstances, and to such a 
crowd? and what could be the subject? and 
who would even dare to make the attempt? 
But we could see that it would be perilous to 
dare to refuse, for the rum-crazy and reckless 
outlaws were in no mood to be crossed in their 
desires. We glanced at each other in anxiety 
and alarm, while louder and wilder yelled the 
rough ruffians around us. 

** A speech, a speech! No nonsense, young 
uns. You're in for it to-night. Mount that 
nail-keg, one of you, and talk — quick, too.” 
And thus they kept at it, with gestures grow- 
ing wilder, and voices loudér, and eyes fiercer 
every minute. At last Chum shouted out, — 

*¢ Clear away, boys; stand around. I’m the 
orator of the evening.” And, sure enough, 
he stepped upon the nail-keg, ran his fingers 
through his long hair with a jerk that scat- 
tered it about his head and face, and made 
him look like a wild Indian; then, stretching 
out his arms, and gesticulating in the most 
violent manner, he began thus : — 
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‘*Patres conscripti, quadrupedante tu qua- 
tit ungule campum amno ridiculi ridiculo po- 
tatus sum es est sumus estes sunt gigno 
gignere gingerbread give us some Tityre tu 
patulz recubans sub tegmine fagi tupto tupso 
tetupha rego regere rexi rectum bonus bona 
bonum mus cucurrit plenum sed contra meum 
magnum adveno advenere adveni adventum 
mens conscia recti sana mens in sano corpore.” 

The roughs gathered round and stared in 
mute amazement; they listened and wondered, 
and as the strange medley poured out from 
Chum’s mouth in an unceasing torrent, while 
he was emphatically sawing the air with his 
long arms, shaking his black locks in tan- 
gled masses over his head, the wild men grew 
quiet, and seemed spell-bound; they gazed at 
him as if he were a visitor from another 
world, while he kept rattling off his strange 
oration. 

In other circumstances we should have burst 
our sides with laughter at the scene; but so 
fearfully real was our danger, and so intent 
were we on making our escape, that we had 
no eye or heart for the ludicrous. 

More and more earnest was Chum in his 
oration, and more and more amazed was the 
gaping crowd. 

“Deka endeka, dodeka triskaideka tessa- 
reskaideka unus duo tres quatuor quinque sex 
septem ad ante con in inter ob post pre pro 
sub and super bouleuo bouleuso bebouluka 
alpha beta gamma delta epsilon zeta eta theta 
iota kappa phi chi psi megaloi megalon parvum 
ego te amisso patre sine spe sine opibus in 
meum regnum accepi quousque tandem abutere 
Catilina patentia nostra arma virumque cano 
tempus fugit qui facit per alias facit per se.” 

‘*Jump for the door and windows, boys,” 
shouted Chum, as, with a bound, he sprang 
through the staring, listening, thunderstruck 
crowd, which had gathered round the nail- 
keg, and had unwittingly left the ways of 
egress unguarded. Quick as lightning we 
rushed through the door and windows, and ran 
for the wagon. 

** Pick up stones!” cried Charlie; and each 
one, as he jumped to the seats, took a stone 
from the road. ‘ 

Meanwhile the Pownalites, furious at our 
escape, and at the ease with which they had 
been thrown from their guard, seized the ter- 
rified horses by the bridles, and defied us to 
start, and ordered us out of the wagon. The 
driver, meanwhile, sat in mute terror on his 
box, but still had sufficient presence of mind 
to hold his reins and whir well in hand. 

‘* Throw the stones a. the scamps! ” shouted 
Charlie. 
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‘*Lay on the whip!” cried Chum and the 
rest of us; and simultaneously the stones 
flew, the lash cracked, the roughs,+hit and 
frightened, let go their hold on the bgidles, the 
horses jumped into a run, and off we went at 
a two-forty gait, while a shower of stones fell 
all about us as a parting salute. from the dis- 
comfited Pownalites. Two or three of the 
boys were struck, but not seriously; but sev- 
eral stones hit the horses, and made them 
well nigh crazy, and I doubt whether the dis- 
tance between the Devil's Kitchen and college 
was ever before or since so quickly travelled. 

Chum and I left the wagon at West College, 
and not till we had entered our room and 
locked the door did'we take a long breath, and 
feel that we were safe. 

Excited and weary, we went to bed, but not 
to sleep, and all too soon the chapel bell called 
us to prayers and fecitation. If my memory 
serves me rightly, my lesson that morning 
was not a perfect one; fortunately for Chum, 
he was not called up. 

After breakfast we sauntered down to East 
College, to find our fellow-travellers of the 
previous night. They were all gathered in 
Charlie’s room, soberly perusing little notes 
from the president requesting an interview at 
his study, at ten o’clock! 

‘© How did Prex find it out?” was the ques- 
tion, and no one could answer it; and what 
would be the result of the desired interview? 
Chum and I were omitted in this distribution 
of presidential favors; but why, no one could 
imagine. Of course we felt jubilant, and 
could afford to be very kind and sympathizing 
with our afflicted friends! ° 

While we were deliberating on the situation, 
Jack M. came in, laughing and rubbing his 
hands in a tantalizing manner. 

‘Caught, fellows! How d’ye feel? Better 
ask leave next time. Hope you'll enjoy your 
call on Prex. Don’t you want to know how 
*twas found out — how each man was spotted, 
eh?” 

‘* Yes, yes!” said all of us. 


** Tf you know, 
just tell us, and tell us how Dave and Jim-es- 
caped.” 

“ Well, I saw it all. 
was coming up the hill, Prof. Al. was cross- 
ing over from the chapel side towards East 


When Jerry’s wagon 


College. Probably he suspected something 
was in the wind, for he stepped quietly 
behind the big tree close to the sidewalk, 
where, unseen in the shadow, he could easily 
see who should get into the wagon. So when 
you fellows came out go softly, and climbed 
into the wagon, with never a loud word, Prof. 
Al. spotted each one. And so you see how 
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the little notes from Prex came so quickly and 
so accurately. As Dave and Jim got in up at 
West Gollege, Prof. Al. missed them, and so 
they are, denied the pleasure of calling on 
Prex. Good morning, boys.” And Jack 
bowed himself out. 

We looked at each other with doleful coun- 
tenances for a few minutes. At last Charlie 
exclaimed, — 

‘Well, boys, it is no great affair, after all. 
We have not disgraced ourselves, or the col- 
lege, and Prex won’t be hard on us. Come; 
it's time to go over to his study. Let’s go.” 

Off they went, and Chum and I waited their 
return. In about fifteen minutes, back they 
came, and, as they entered the room, their 
faces showed that they had fared better than 
they apprehended. , 

“ Jolly for Prex!” said one. 

“Just asI told you!” sMid another. 

“ Here’s a glass of double X. Fill it up for 
our old Prex!” shouted noisy Bill. 

“The president has not forgotten that he 
was a boy himself once,” said the dignified 
Titus. And so the conversation went on with 
strong commendations for our good presi- 
dent. On talking the matter over with the 
boys, we learned that the president kindly 
called their attention to college rules, remarked 
that the faculty had no wish to interfere with 
or prevent harmless amusement, and that he 
trusted they would always codéperate with him 
in all that would advance the interests of the 
institution, and that perhaps, on sober thought, 
they would not deem it advisable to make a 
second visit to the Kitchen. 

In whfch we all coincided, and, with three 
rousing cheers for the president, we separated, 
and betook ourselves to our rooms, and to 
study. It was quietly reported that, as Char- 
lie narrated to the president the events of the 
evening, and then called on Chum to give a 
specimen of his nail-keg oration, the good 
man forgot all dignity, joined in the hearty 
roar of laughter, and, when it subsided, mild- 
ly remarked to Chum that it was very appar- 
ent to him that an equal readiness and profi- 
ciency in Latin and Greek recitations would 
have a most decidedly elevating tendency on 
his marks! The laugh was against poor 
Chum; but he bowed submissively, and the 
genial president, rising and rubbing his hands 
in his customary manner, bade the boys a 
pleasant good morning. 

Chum’s speech was for a few days the prom- 
inent topic of college conversation; but soon 
other matters overshadowed our evening’s ad- 
venture, and it lives now only in memory. 
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A DAY’S PLOVER SHOOTING. 
BY W. H. LEE. $ 


T is a dull, lowering morning in the latter. 

part of August. A dense fog is beating in 
from the sea, before a south-easterly wind, and 
an occasional light drizzle of rain indicates that 
a heavy storm is approaching. It is just the 
weather to stop the plover in their flight to 
their winter-quarters, and make them come 
down to earth to take an observation and a 
fresh start. 

We have been stopping at a sea-shore hotel 
for a week, awaiting the arrival of the birds. 
The weather has been very pleasant, and the 
wooden vane — supposed to represent a sword- 
fish — has pointed persistently to the north- 
west. We have wiled away the time with a 
little marsh shooting, long rides, and croquet, 
watching the vane anxiously all the while, and 
hoping for a change, for we know we shall 
get no shooting while the wind holds in that 
quarter. . 

We were electrified one morning at seeing 
the vane pointing due east, although the sky 
was cloudless and the air warm. Guns and 
equipments were tumbled into the wagons, 
and hasty breakfasts eaten, before the discov- 
ery was made that during the night some 


joker had climbed up to the vane, and, pointing 
it to the east, had mailed it fast ! ‘ 

But this morning there is no mistake. 
Everything indicates that we are to have an 
easterly storm ; so, while breakfast is preparing, 


we load our wagon ready to start. Decoys in 
bags of coarse, blue drilling, cartridges (we 
shoot breech-loaders) in japanned tin boxes, 
a jug of water, and a box of luncheon, — for we 
shall make a day of it, — a box offeed, and an 
armful of hay forthehorse Lastly, our guns, 
in water-proof covers, are laid carefully on a 
blanket under the seat. Now for breakfast, 
and, that despatched, we are all ready to go. 

We button our overcoats up to the chin, 
wrap a rubber blanket around ‘our knees, and 
chirruping to the old horse that has drawn 
many a party of gunners in his day, off we 
drive, bound for the old Windmill grounds, 
about five miles away. 

There is no danger of missing the road, for 
there is but a single path, along which our old 
horse plods methodically, occasionally slack- 
ing his pace as he nears certain bars which 
lead to familiar shooting-grounds. Finding, 
however, that we are not inclined to stop at 
these places, on he goes, with a shambling 
gait that no amount of urging will quicken. 

At last the old windmill looms up through 
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the fog; and here we turn to the right, into a 
narrow lane, skirted on each side by a tumble- 
down stone wall, half concealed by ivy vines 
and bayberry bushes. At the end of this lane 
we come to some bars, which a farmer is just 
taking down to let his cow into the pasture 
beyond. 

** Good morning, captain.” 

It is perfectly safe to address any of these 
natives as ‘‘ captain,” for most of them have 
been skippers in their younger days. If they 
haven't, they feel complimented at being mis- 
taken for an old salt. 

‘*Good morning, gentlemen.” 

** Any birds yet, captain?” 

“Well, I heerd some toad heads squealin’ 
this mornin’ afore daybreak, but I didn’t see 
’em. Birds are skeerce nowadays?” 

‘* That’s so, captain.” 

‘* Why, when I was a youngster, I could go 
out any day and get a mess without any trou- 
ble, except to load and fire my old queen’s 
arm.. We didn’t set no account by birds them 
days.” 

“ Any objection to our shooting on your 
land, captain?” 

‘* No, only be keerful of the critters. There 
was a fellar here last fall let a charge of shot 
right into my little bull, just through keerless- 
ness. I’d a warmed him if I'd known it afore 
he quit!” 

‘*We'll be careful, captain. 
ing.” 

‘¢ Good mornin’. Put up the bars when you 
come out, and be keerful of them critters.” 

We drive across the field, take down 
another pair of bars, and enter a field on 
the top of a high hill. It is what plover 
shooters would call a ‘‘ good-looking field; ” 
that is to say, it is covered with a firm green 
turf, which has been cropped short and smooth 
by the cattle. 

It is surrounded. on three sides by a stone 
wall, gray with age, and on the fourth side by 
an old-fashioned rail fence. A couple of old 
cows and half a dozen young steers are mak- 
ing a scanty breakfast on the short grass, and 
look up curiously as we drive into the field. 

Before we get out of the wagon we select 
the spot on which to build our stand. The 
wind is south-east; so we will go to the west- 
erly side of the field, and sit with our backs 
against the stone wall. The wind will then 
be in our favor, but not blowing directly in 
our faces, whilst an angle in the wall will 
protect us somewhat from the driving mist. 

The wagon is quickly unloaded, and driving 
down to the farthest end of the field, we un- 


Good morn- 
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harness our horse, put on his halter, and 
hitch him to the tail end of the wagon, giving 
him a little hay to munch. 

Our decoys are made of wood, are, hollow, 
much larger than the live bird, and are painted 
very dark. We turn them out of the bags, 
and put in the sticks. These are made much 
shorter and stouter than those used for 
marsh shooting. They are turned out of hard 
wood, and are strong enough to penetrate 
through the thick turf without danger of 
breaking. 

Almost every gunner has his pet idea of how 
the decoys should be placed. Some place 
them in a straight line, some in a circle, 
and others in two lines forming a V. We 
place them without any attempt at regularity, 
but so that each one will show to the best 
advantage, as this is the main object to be 
attained. e 

Now for our stand. There are plenty of 
large stones— the remains of an old wall — 
laying around, and a few of these will answer. 
We place them in a semicircle, leaving suffi- 
cient space inside for us to sit in, our backs 
against the wall. 

We pile the stones one upon another until a 
little wall is formed, sufficiently high to con- 
ceal our legs and the lower part of our bodies 
as we sit on the ground within this enclosure, 
putting our rubber blankets beneath us to 
protect us from the damp earth. 

Dressed in suits of a light-gray color, 
and hats of light-brown felt, we harmonize 
perfectly with the surrounding objects, and a 
dozen rods off we are indistinguishable. 

Hark! Wasn't that a plover whistle? There 
it is again! Into the stand, quick! off with 
our gun-covers, and in with the cartridges! A 
loud note on the call-whistle, and in a second 
it is answered. They must be near us, we 
can hear it so distinctly. Ssh! sit perfectly 
quiet; there they are —two — four —six of 
them! Now they see the decoys, and turn 
towards them, but swing by outof shot. Now 
they turn again, closing together, and hover 
over the decoys. Bang! four of them down! 
Bang! another tumbles, and the sixth escapes 
in the fog. 

We put in fresh cartridges, retrieve our dead 
birds, and settle down into our stand ready 
for another flock. This is not a bad-begin- 
ning for our day’s sport. They are nice birds, 
not very fat, but in good condition. 

We don’t wait long before a large flock 
sweep down out of the fog, and, in answer to 
our call, turn towards us. The fog is so thick 
that at first they do not see the decoys, but 
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swing toand fro over the field, calling loudly. 
Now comes one of the most trying moments 
in the plover shooter’s experience. The birds 
swing over the wall into the field behind us, 
and fly past, so near that we can hear the rus- 
tling of their wings. 

We long to turn our heads and watch them, 
and the temptation to jump up and fire at 
them is almost irresistible; but we know that 
the least movement on our part would send 
them out of sight inan instant. Asingle note 
on the call-whistle turns them, and this time 
they see the decoys, and head directly for 
them. Four barrel are fired, and fifteen plover 
fall to the ground. 

The birds now come thick and fast, keeping 
us busy, and sometimes not giving us time to 
pick up the dead birds between the shots. 
Once a few ‘‘doe birds,” or ‘* Esquimaux 
curlew,” came with the*plover, and we are 
lucky enough to bag half a dozen; while an 
upland plover (Bartramian Sandpiper), for- 
getting his usual caution, flies within shot, 
and is brought to earth. 

We eat our luncheon in the stand; but this 
costs us a shot, for'a flock of plover, flying 
silently past, see us before we do them, and 
turn quickly away. 

The wind has been gradually edging around 
into the westward, and finally, after one or 
two uncertain puffs, it blows steadily from the 
west. Immediately the fog begins to break up, 
and rolls away in great masses, and the sun 
breaks through the clouds. 

Our shooting is over for the day, for the 
birds, no longer bewildered by the fog, can 
fly straight on their course, out of hearing of 
our whistles, and out of sight of our decoys. 
Our clothes are damp, and our limbs stiff, and 
we conclude that we have had enough shoot- 
ing, and are willing to go home. 

The horse is harnessed and driven up, and 
our decoys are pulled up and put into the bags. 
We load our wagon, counting our birds as 
we put them in. Sixty-eight plover, six doe 
birds, and an uplander — a day’s shooting to 
be remembered. 

With appetites sharpened by exercise and 
the pure air, we sup gloriously on broiled 
plover and doe birds. The day’s shooting is 
talked over. The good shots are bragged 
about, and ready excuses found for the poor 
ones. Merry jests and good-humored. badi- 
hage fly from one to another, while each of 
our gunning party declares himself well satis- 
fied with his day’s plover shooting. 

ek —ipicipate 

—— GoLpEN dreams make men awake hun- 

gry. 
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TALES OF ANOIENT DAYS. 


» XIIl.— PSYCHE; OR, THE MISSION OF 
THE SOUL. ‘ 


BY CARL CARSON. 


AM going to tell my young friends, to-day, 

a story, perhaps more striking, if not more 
beautiful, than the others which I have related 
in months past. No doubt you have read the 
latter, and drawn a lesson from each one of 
them. To be sure, they were nothing but the 
fanciful creations of ancient imagination, be- 
longing either to the Greek or Roman mythol- 
ogy. But you must remember, that mythology 
was to the nations of old what religion — the 
teachings of our Lord— is to us, at the pres- 
ent day. In pointof fact, it was ¢kezr religion. 
And the little but beautiful stories related of 
their heroes and their divinities —the story 
of Orpheus, of Perseus, of Hercules and nu- 
merous others, mortal and immortal beings — 
found as many believers in the then existing 
race, as the Birth at Bethlehem, the scene in 
Gethsemane, and the Crucified One on Calvary 
do now among our own people. 

We believe in God, and in the salvation of 
the righteous: likewise did the nations of the 
old world have a distinct idea of a supreme 
being, the creator and ruler of the universe, 
and also believed that ‘‘he who was greatest 
among them,” their heroes, their wise states- 
men, their common benefactors, would ascend, 
endowed with immortality, into the Elysian 
Fields — the blissful hereafter. 

Every one, they supposed, was sent into 
this world for a particular purpose. After 
Pandora’s sin, — corresponding with that of 
our mother Eve, —the human race was forced 
to labor with unceasing toil, amidst the con- 
flicting Powers of Evil and of Good. Nothing 
in man was pure and undefiled, except the 
soul, the gift of divine origin. Of the soul, 
symbolized by Psyche, I am now going to talk 
with you. ; 

In the first place, who was Psyche? A maid- 
en, of whom the poets make constant mention, 
the daughter of an early king and queen. To 
say that she was beautiful, conveys to the mind 
but a faint idea of what she must have been. 
I have told you that Andromeda was so beau- 
tiful as to win the love of Perseus; and it was 
the matchless grace and charm of Helen that 
gave rise to the Trojan war. But how inferior 
must they have been to Psyche, whom people 
came from all parts to see; to whom altars 
and shrines were erected, and the choicest of- 





ferings were brought; and finally, whom Cu- 
pid so earnestly loved and adored. 
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I need not tell you who Cupid was; for 
every boy, I imagine, has felt the sting of his 
arrow in his heart, and wondered to himself 
whether some pretty maiden was not being 
whispered to by the little god himself. But 
why should Cupid love Psyche in preference 
to others of her sex? Was it her beauty that 

_ attracted him, or was it a compassion and a 
sympathy which he felt as he beheld her suf- 
ferings and misfortunes? You shall decide 
for yourselves. 

The many honors and favors bestowed upon 
the princess served to enkindle the wrath of 
Venus. She was jealous of her own fame and 
rank, and was angered at seeing Psyche re- 
ceive that attention, which those who dwelt 
upon Olympus alone merited. What should 
she do under the circumstances? She dared 
not openly punish her, lest some other divin- 
ity might interfere, and thus expose her jeal- 
ousy. But she hada plan of herown. She 
summoned her son, and told him to inspire 
Psyche with a love for some vile and inhuman 
wretch. Then she would be sure that people 
would repent them of their adoration, and 
curse rather than cherish with love the royal 
maiden. How often have not we felt enraged 
at beholding some gentle and kind one of our 
acquaintance unite herself for life with some 
cowardly and indecent man, more worthy of 
the prison than of pure and undefiled love! 
Just such feelings did the goddess hope to en- 
kindle in the minds of Pysche’s worshippers. 

Ialmost forgot to tell you that Pysche, 
though the most beautiful of the sisters, had 
never married. They were sought after, but 
she, like Cinderilla, was doomed to sit in the 
corner alone, hating that beauty which all ad- 
mired. Perhaps no one dared to propose to 
her on that very account. Her father, who, 
as they say, was a real matter-of-fact old gen- 
tleman, was greatly desirous of seeing all his 
daughters married off before his death. There 
seems to have been but little thought or senti- 
ment of affection in his mind, and doubtless 
he was always more ready to perform a mean 
than a good action. He consulted the oracle 
of Apollo, and was ordered to expose his child 
on a rock, for some huge monster to bear away 
and devour. It was done, and there, upon a 
lofty crag, she was doomed to await her fate, 
for better or for worse. Like many another 
poor girl in a similar plight of disconsolation 
and grief, she wept bitterly; but at last she fell 
asleep, only to awake — more sad? No! In 
the midst of a charming valley. A zephyr had 
borne her there, and there she walked under 
the shade of trees, showered upon by rich 





perfumes from countless blossoms, and made 
cool by the flow of crystal waters. Near by 
stood a magnificent palace, into which she 
ventured, and was there lost in admiration. 
A still small voice continued to whisper in her 
ear that it was all hers. Was ever maiden so 
happy? Did sorrow ever before have so cheer- 
ful an ending? Whose was the palace? Whose 
the garden and the groves? Who had pro- 
vided so delicious a feast? And such music, 
who taught such strains? These were the 
thoughts which crept into her mind; nor did 
they leave it, even when she lay down and 
dreamed that night—the first in her new home. 

But lo! as she dreams, another voice whis- 
pers in herear. She hears the softest strain; 
the words are words of cheer and comfort; 
nay, more; of love. It was Cupid that talked 
with her; but she did not recognize him. 
They are married, ahd their happiness is com- 
plete. 

But what of her sisters? They, meanwhile, 
had gone to console their parents for the loss 
of Psyche; and finally, by the permission of 
her husband, they are allowed to visit her at 
the palace. Then and thenceforth jealousy 
works out its unmerciful’ends. The sisters 
grow envious of their sister’s happiness, and 
persuade her that her husband is only a ser- 
pent, who will sooner or later devour her. 
Psyche is moved to slay her wedded lord. 
Alas! poor, foolish girl; to listen to the bab- 
blings of hatred! One night, she provides 
herself with a lamp and a razor, and goes into 
the chamber. There lies her husband asleep; 
and joy, — she knows, then, for the first time, 
that he is Cupid. 

Amazed beyond rapture, she leans over 
the couch, and gazes into his beautiful coun- 
tenance. A drop of the oil falls upon his 
shoulder, and quick as thought he awakes and 
flies swiftly away. Whither? Alas! she would 
wish toknow! She clings to him as he ascends, 
but falls, at length; and then she hears a 
voice taunting her with her strange affection 
and infidelity. He has gone, and Psyche is 
now doomed to wander the world over in 
search of him. But all in vain. She returns 
home, relates to her sisters how they were be- 
loved of Cupid, and they, believing the lie, 
put an end to their lives. Venus is still en- 
raged, and continues to ‘harass her victim 
with new torment. She sends her to Proser- 
pina with a box, to request some of her beau- 
ty. But whilé returning, Psyche opens the 
box, and instead of beauty, arises therefrom @ 
dense exhalation, which plunges the maiden 
into a.deep sleep. 
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In this condition she is found by Cupid. 
He awakens her, and they both repair to the 
palace of Jupiter on Olympus. The great king 
takes pity on her, and to her beauty adds the 
greater gift of immortality. Does the story 
end here, you ask? No; Venus at length 
became reconciled, and Cupid and Psyche 
were both united in marriage. What a wed- 
ding it must have been, high up above the 
skies ! 
they named Pleasure. 

A few words more. Psyche represents the 
human soul. Here below it is subjected to 
countless errors in the body. Two loves meet 
it; a heavenly and an earthly one. But 
after long striving and continued struggles, 
the fair and divine love gains the victory, and 
leads off the soul to be a bride in the bright 
regions of eternity. 


LETTER FROM IKE PARTINGTON. 


Hitttop, Oct, 20, 1871. 


Dear Mr. Optic: I wish all the fellows 
who will read this letter, which the schoolmis- 
tress who lives at uncle Nathe’s has corrected, 
could be up here with me, for we have big 
fun, I can tell you. Hilltop, as you may guess, 
is right on top of a hill, and we can see ever 
so far off—more'’n twenty miles, I guess. 
There is a river that goes by the foot of 
the hill, and over the other side of it is a nice 
little town, all white and green, called Apple- 
town, because they raise so many cabbages 
there; and we go over the river sometimes 
in a boat, when the boys give us a warm'wel- 
come with stones, because they think we are 
coming over there to steal something, which 
we wouldn’t do any such wicked thing — of 
course not. Besides, there isn’t anything 
there that a fellow would want. There are 
some good boys there, though, and we have 
met them and made telegraph signals, so that 
we can talk to each other from the top of the 
hill, where we have put a pole, with halyards 
on which to hoist our telegraphic flags. We 
have got a lot of flags, every one of which 
means a word; and cousin Gus and I have 
taken all of aunt Hetty’s rags, that she had 
saved for the pedler, to make ’em of. I ex- 
pect she'll scold some; but she is a dear good 
soul, and says we all were boys once, thouglf 
I don’t believe she ever was; though she is 
twice the man, I tell you, that uncle Nathe is. 
We took all of uncle Nathe’s twine, that he 
makes scarecrows with, for halyards; and I 
spose the Appletown fellows have taken all 


One child was born to them; and him 
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the rags and string they could find, because 
they’ve got a pole on a hill, and so we go up 
and talk to each other by telegraph. They 
get real mad sometimes, and sauce us; but I 
guess we can sauce, too. But that isn’t what 
I was going to say. 

Gus came in t’other day, his eyes sticking 
out about a feet, .and told uncle Nathe he’d 
seen a big woodchuck run into a hole down in 
the pasture. He’d got him in there, and set 
old Tige —the dog —to watch him. And so 
uncle Nathe told us to get all the water buck- 
ets and milk pails, and awash tub or two, 
and then we all started with our wooden ware 
to go down and drown out — uncle Nathe said 
‘*drownd ”— the woodchuck. He’d done lots 
of mischief to the corn, and uncle Nathe had 
fretted more’n a little about it. So we went 
down into the field, and there was Tige watch- 
ing by a large hole in the ground, who wagged 


‘his tail very fast when he saw us, as much as 


to say, ‘‘ I’m glad you have come, as this stay- 
ing here in this way is dull music.” 

** Now,” said uncle Nathe, ‘‘ we’ll drownd 
the varmint out. You go over the fence yon- 
der, to, the barrel spring, and bring the water, 
and we'll pour it in, and make him start pretty 
quick.” 

So over we went, and worked away like 
beavers, till we had filled all the buckets and 
tubs, because we thought it would be such fine 
fun to drown out a woodchuck ; and we laughed 
to think how he’d feel to have the water run- 
ning down his back. Gus said he'd think his 
house had sprung a leak on top. 

‘* There,” said uncle Nathe, “ that’s enough. 
Now we'll souse the rascal.” 

Then we began to pour down the water; the 
buckets first, then the buckets were used to 
bale out the tubs with. But the woodchuck 
didn’t come. At last the water was all gone, 
and uncle Nathe stooped and looked down the 
hole, and said, if he-only had one bucket 
more, he thought he could bring him. Sowe 
ran to the barrel spring for more water; but 
when we got back the water had all soaked 
away, and uncle Nathe said ’twasn’t any use; 
so we shouldered our tubs, and marched home, 
cheap enough; even Tige looked ashamed to 
think we had been cheated so by a contempti- 
ble woodgchuck, Woodchucks haven’t much 
principle, anyhow. 

Next day we went down in the field, and 
found that the woodchuck’s house had a back 
door to it, and he had run out of that as we 
attacked the front one. Uncle Nathe said that 
was the last woodchuck he’d ever try to 
drownd out. O, how aunt Hetty laughed at 
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us, and said, weren't we smart to be fooled by 
a woodchuck; and uncle Nathe was so worried 
about it that he charged a bushel of potatoes 
three times to the same man, which mistake 
he is very apt to make when he is troubled. 

The Appletown fellows heard of it, and when 
we went to telegraph, they wanted to twit us 
about it; but they had no flag that meant 
woodchuck, and so they hoisted a kitten up, 
and a water bucket. We tried to hoist up old 
Tige, as much as to say, “Our dog will kill 
your cat; ” but the string wasn’t strong enough, 
and Tige ran away; and so they rather 
had us. ; 

I want to tell you about a big husking ‘we 
had here the other night, but I haven’t got 
time now. If you print this all right, Pil 
write you another about that; and a husking 
is about the slickest thing one sees here in the 
country, I can tell you. 

I shall stay here just as long as I can, though 
uncle Nathe thinks I’d better go home. He’s 
the most unreasonable man'I ever saw. He 
says Gus don’t work half so well when I’m 
here, and that he had rather go fishing than 
pick potatoes. Gus don’t go fishing half the 
time, and who cares about a few potatoes? 
So I shall stay. Yours respectfully, 

Ike PARTINGTON. 


NoTE BY THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. — MR. 
Optic. Dear Sir: My young friend, Ike 
Partington, has requested. me to look over his 
letter, and make such corrections as I may 
deem necessary. I miust confess that in chi- 
rography he is somewhat deficient, and his 
grammar is not perfect; but in the spirit of 
his composition Iithink I see indications of 
considerable genius,.and have allowed him to 
express himself substantially in his own way. 
He is greatly endeared to all of us; but, as an 
excess of sweets will cloy in time, so we would 
not deem it an affliction if he would leave us; 
but while he remains I:shall try to do my duty. 
by him. But, had I more authority, I think 
I should exert it, for-his good; in a sound 
thrashing once in a while. - - 

Yours, with great esteem, 
Assy Hopckrns, 
Teacher of Dist. School No. 1;Hilltop. 


—— Tue Greek and Roman children used 
dolls of wax, wool, plaster, and ivory, which 
were buried with them when they died. A 
terra cotta doll, with legs and arms moved 
by a string, has been found in an ancient 
tomb. 





GAMES WITH HOOPS. 
A BULL FIGHT. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HIS. game is quite exciting, and requires 
great dexterity ofhand. The apparatus 
of this game is very simple, consisting of a 
bull’s head painted on a board. Three firm 
hooks are fastened into his head, one in the 
nose, and one on each horn. In the top of 
the board is. fixed a horizontal rod, to the 
end of which is suspended a ring by a piece 
of string. 

All the players must assemble, and select 
one among their number to score the game. 
Then each in turn. must strive to throw the 
ring over one of the hooks, and have it remain 
suspended sufficiently long for the scorer to 
keep tally. Each player can throw three times. 
When all the players have thrown the ring 
three times, the first. player commences the 
second round; so on, until three rounds have 
been played. The. one who has the largest 
score beats. If the ring hangs on the nose 
hook, it counts twenty, if on either horn hook, 
ten. 

Another modification of this game is to 
throw the ring independent of the string, 
standing a given number of paces — agreed 
upon before playing — from the bull’s head. 


—— GENERAL VON MOLTKE was a poor 
man, and the son of a poor man. His father 
served for a time as a soldier, and determined 
to give his son a military education. Gen- 
eral Von Moltke studied the whole subject of 
strategy, and of war, as a science, and made 
himself master of the whole subject. ‘‘ Honor, 
self-denial, and patriotism have been his guid- 
ing principles.” 

It is said ‘‘he knew France better than a 
Frenchman.” Foreseeing a war with France, 
he had studied the whole country, and had 
maps and plans of the country drawn and 
placed in the hands of all his officers as soon 
as the war commenced. Not a step, probably, 
was taken by his army which he had not be- 
fore carefully planned. 


— Incessant langhter should be avoided; 
it is a sign of a weak mind, for mirth should 
be the ornament of the mind, not the furni- 
ture. 


— A most valuable and desirable talent 
— despatch without bustle. 





MOSES THE STABLE-KEEPER. 
THE THIRD SLEEPER. 


AARON THE BAKER. 
THE FIFTH SLEEPER. 


Illustrations to Orrver Opric’s Christmas Story, entitled 
GOLDEN CHRISTMAS, 


or The Seven Sleepers of Cheat Street; written for “Oxrver Opric’s ALMANAC 
for our Boys and Girls for 1872.” Published by Lee anv Sueparp. 
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I KNOW that fancy work is dear to the 

hearts of our girls, for I have not forgot- 
ten the time when to sit with some chosen 
friend, planning pretty things for the coming 
fair or Christmas tree, had a fascination sec- 
ond only to that of a new book. To be sure, 
bitter disappointment sometimes crowned our 
labors, and that which should have been a 
thing of beauty turned out otherwise; but, as 
most of our inventions never had a tangible 
existence, the real seldom had occasion to 
quarrel with the ideal. 

This love of adornment is deeply grounded 
in girl nature, and, when wisely directed, 
makes the ‘‘ dearest spot on earth ” dearer still 
by means of the skilful taste and charming 
ingenuity with which it adorns its walls and 
mantels. And if by this means the home 
nest shall have for the little ones it shelters a 
greater attraction, or shall teach them to love 
still more the beautiful in nature and art, we 
cannot think that our girls are wasting their 
time when they are adorning their homes. 

Of course reason suggests that to be able to 
embroider exquisitely the clothing we can 
neither wash nor iron, or to limit our knowl- 
edge of cookery to the mixing of fancy cake, 
is a sacrifice of the essential in education to 
the non-essential — the solid edifice to its or- 
nament. 

But, after the girls have learned the work 
of the kitchen, and the ordinary details of 
household sewing, and taken their exercise in 
the open air, let them tat, embroider, crochet, 
net, carve, model, paint, braid, or weave all the 
pretty things their fancy can devise. 





To suggest some inexpensive articles, which 
may add somewhat to the comfort and beauty 
of home, and to give directions for their man- 
ufacture, is my aim. And if the materials 
mentioned are drawn largely from the fields 
and woods, it is not alone because nature fur- 
nishes more interesting and beautiful things 
than art, but because the gathering of such 
material brings us a knowledge of nature and 
her wonders, her methods and her moods, 
that no study of books can yield; and it takes 
us also into the open air, there to find health 
and strength. 

You cannot begin too early in the season 
to collect your material. Scarcely anything 
will come amiss — mosses, ferns, leaves, 
acorns, cones, mossy twigs, bark of all kinds, 
shells, sea mosses, &c., &c. Among the 
mountains and hills you will find the most 
elaborate of coral mosses, or at the seaside the 
lovely tinted sea mosses in pools among the 
rocks. And I doubt not you have many friends 
to whom a sketch of the mountains or sea, in 
a frame-wreath of their native moss, would be 
a most acceptable souvenir of their summer’s 
pleasure. But whatever material you gather, 
let it be the best of its kind. 

Ferns should be gathered from June to Oc- 
tober, the golden autumn ones being no less 
desirable than the green ones of summer. 
These pressed between the leaves of an atlas, 
under a heavy weight, like the leg of a bed- 
stead, and arranged in vases, in the winter. 
assume most graceful forms, and are a perpet- 
ual delight to the eye. Autumn leaves, al- 
though less graceful, lighten up a room wonder- 
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fully on a cold winter day. In pressing leaves 
and ferns, change their position in the book 
often, that the paper may not become damp, 
and thus injure the brilliancy of the leaf. 

If you are so fortunate as to live in a local- 
ity where the climbing fern is found, be sure 
and gather it in abundance, and one by one 
press its leaves with a warm iron between 
sheets of biotting paper. Thus treated, the 
leaves preserve their form of growth, and the 
sprays are most beautiful for fastening pic- 
tures. Arrangements of ferns can be made 
very remunerative at fairs. At a recent fair 
in Boston the fern-table netted four hundred 
dollars. 

Of all the materials the forest yields, noth- 
ing can be applied to so great a number of 
uses as birch bark — wall baskets, ornament- 
ed with ferns and autumn leaves, napkin 
rings, covers to hold shaving paper, card bas- 
kets, &c. Dark and light shades woven, and 


edged with moss, form a pretty lamp mat. Fig. 
1 is asample side of cover fora flower-pot, made 
of birch bark, the edges bound with ribbon, 
and the face ornamented with moss or ferns. 
The sides, which may be five or six in num- 


Figure 1. Figure 2. 


ber, are caught together at top and bottom, 
but left open at the back, in order that the 
cover may be easily removed, or made to fit 
round a larger or smaller pot. Fig. 2 is the 
pattern of the cover of a shaving-paper holder, 
of bark or pasteboard, the leaves of paper be- 
ing cut in diamond, and the outside adorned 
with a picture, or group of autumn leaves. 
Get your bark from as large a tree as possible, 
and a good strip will bear splitting many 
times, when it is desirable to have it thin. 
Foremost among the hosts of tasteful arti- 
cles claiming attention are wall baskets, from 
the tiny card and letter receiver to the catch- 
alls for music and papers. There is a wide 
range of material from which to choose: card- 
board, birch bark, perforated silver card-board, 
wrought with chenille or floss and straw. Fig. 
3 is of the latter material. Cut a pattern of 
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card-board, in any shape to suit taste; also a 
bottom of the same material, after the pat- 
tern a, perforating the edge with holes large 
enough to admit a straw, the holes to be less 
than half an inch apart. Sew the bottom 
firmly to the back, and, having the straws as 
nearly of a size as possible, insert them at 
the holes, letting them come above three or 
four inches, and cutting them off below in 
points, as in pattern. Weave the straws with 
narrow ribbon, as in sample, fastening the 
ends of the ribbon to the back with mucilage. 
The back is ornamented with a small picture 
or photograph, framed in with two or three 





Figure 3. 


straws, and little knots of ribbon at the cor- 
ners. Finish with bow at top. The effect of 
blue ribbon with the straw is especially pretty, 
and the whole will be much more pleasing if 
you are able to match the straw color in the 
card-board. Fig. 4 is a wall basket made of 
card-board, a a being one piece, the back. 
The front tied to the back with ribbon, the 
top of the front dropping forward as far as de- 
sired. Ornament with ferns, or pen and ink 
sketches, if you are of an artistic turn of 
mind. Fig. 5 is a card and letter receiver, 
made of birch bark in a similar manner. 

For a large catch-all, nothing is so light, and 
at the same time durable, as hoop-skirt wire. 
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Leave the cloth on, and paint, when made, with 
common house paint, green or brown, dnd 
cover the joinings with a narrow strip of gilt 
paper. Not only does this form a pretty and 
useful article, but it rids our closets of an in- 
destructible and abominable nuisance. It can 
be applied to a variety of uses. I know a 
lady who made of it a what-not, stout yet 
light, — brackets, trellises for flowers, and 
covers for flower-pots. These last are very 
pretty, painted green or brown, and the join- 
ings hidden by a drop of sealing-wax. Fig.6 
is a pattern for them. The loops are of three 
different sizes. Break the wires with nippers, 
and be careful that lengths are equal when so 


Figure 4. . 


Figure 5. Figure 6. 
intended. Fine hair wire will be found the 
best for fastening the wire together. 

The following is a pleasing method of orna- 
menting paper or cloth. Group upon your 
paper fine, pressed ferns, the greater variety 
the prettier. Fasten carefully with small pins 
at every point, until the whole lies entirely 
flat. Prepare ina saucer some India ink, 
moderately liquid; charge an old tooth-brush 
with the ink, and cause it to spatter by draw- 
ing across it a pin or knife. If the ink is just 
right the spatters will be fine, if too liquid 
they will be coarse and spreading. When the 
ink is right, begin spattering at the centre of 
the paper, making it dark by successive ap- 
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plications round the ferns, and fading softly off 
at the edge of the group. When sufficiently dark 
unpin the ferns, and there will be a beautiful 
white impression, which only needs the veins 
carefully drawn in witha pen to be perfect 
drawings of the ferns. 

The same process upon linen, with indelible 
ink, makes a pretty ornamentation for tidies, 
toilet sets, &c. Fig. 7 is a design for toilet 
cushion cover; the monogram to be cut 
of letter paper, and fastened on with or with- 
out other design, as is desired. Another kind 
of ornament is imitation of inlaid white or 
colored flowers upon a black ground; can be 
applied to a great variety of articles, and can 
be done upon wood or paper. The materials 


are a cake of lampblack, a large brush and a 
fine one, fine ‘sand or emery paper, and a var- 
nish made of shellac and alcohol, in the pro- 
portion of shellac to the amount of a hen’s 
egg to about half a pint of alcohol. After 














standing a day, if the varnish is not moder- 
ately thick, add more shellac. Upon your 


| wood .or card-board outline flowers, ferns, 


monograms, or any light, pleasing pattern. 
Around this, when carefully drawn, lay the 
lampblack in a solid black background; the 
lampblack to be used like any water-color. 
With a soft, large brush now go over the whole 
with the varnish, and when perfectly dry rub 
down with the sand-paper; again apply the 
varnish, and so repeat the process until the 
requisite degree of polish is obtained. All 
the different articles of holly-wood — chess- 
boards and card-tables — are very beautiful or- 
namented in this way. Paintings in water- 
colors may be treated 1n the same way; but 
simple black and white is especially pretty, as 
it bears so close a resemblance to ebony inlaid 
with ivory. Ifthe drawing is made on paper, try 
and procure acream tint, as the effect is better. 
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Fig. 8 is a holder for stereoscopic views, or- 
namented in this manner. Materials, thick 
card-board, cigar-box, and small, round-head- 
ed screws. Cut the card-board in two pieces, 
seven by four inches in size, and decorate the 
outside as above described. The inside may 
be plain, black or not, as taste dictates. If 
you are not accustomed to drawing, or can 
find no pretty design to copy, lay upon your 
board two or three small ferns of graceful 
shape, and then, with a sharp-pointed pencil, 
go carefully round each point, thus securing 
youroutline. From your cigar-box cut four 
supports, five or six inches long, after the pat- 
tern a. These are to be lampblacked and pol- 
ished also, and the whole put together with the 
screws. By reducing these dimensions some- 
what, you have a convenient card-rack for 
business cards. 


Figure 8. 


A blotter, the covers.of which are orna- |. 


mented in this .way, would be a suitable 
present fora gentleman. Procure two pieces 
of bookbinder’s board ten by twelve, two 
pieces of bristol: board the same, two sheets 
of fancy paper, and some paste made of glue 
water. Cover the bookbinder’s board with 
the fancy paper, bringing it over the edge 
half an inch, and pasting down securely; then 
cover this wrong side with paste, and fasten 
down firmly, especially around the edges, the 
sheets of bristol or card-board. The covers 
are now ready to be painted and polished, and 
when done leaves of blotting paper are added 
to the inside, and the whole fastened together 
by ties of black ribbon passing through both 
covers and paper. “a 

Fig. 9 is a portfolio for music or engravings, 
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the covers made as for the blotter, except that 
a piece of silk or cambric is inserted between 
the two boards. You can see how by exam- 
ining any common portfolio. The smaller 
pocket on the outside is intended for smaller 
pictures, and it will be necessary to lay it in 
and mark its size before polishing, as the sides 
cannot be pasted down upon a polished sur- 
face. 

Transparencies, although no new idea, are 





Figure 9. 


still so simple and yet pleasing, that I cannot 
refrain from alluding to them. Card-board is 
the proper material. Upon this is drawn the 
wreath or cluster of flowers, each leaf of which 
is cut perhaps two thirds round with a sharp 
penknife, and then bent slightly up, forming 
the wrong side. This held up to the light 
makes a picture in light and shade no pencil 
can rival. Fig. 10 is sample of lamp shade 
made in this way. The border is made by 


Figure 10, 


using a small gouge, instead of the knife. Close 
with glue or paste, and finish with a shade 
top, which may be procured at any lamp store. 

Christmas is coming, with all its delights, 
its cheer, and generous giving; but I some- 
times fear we are in danger of missing much 
of its gracious sweetness in a foolish, but most 
American, desire to give as costly gifts as our 
neighbors, regardless of the depth of our af- 
fection, the length of our purses, or the better 
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use to which the money might be applied. 
People are loaded with boxes, and vases, and 
knickknacks for which they have no desire, ex- 
cept as they can show them as their share of 
the spoils, and in return are unwillingly taxed 
by the desire to do what society demands of 
them. : 

Something of the donor should accompany 
each gift, or it is worthless. A New England 
lady of high culture, in whose family it is al- 
ways the custom to accompany each Christmas 
offering with a rhyme, says it matters little how 
simple the gift, if it bears with it this season 
of wit or sentiment. So a little thought dig- 
nifies even a pin-cushion; and the simplest gift, 
if appropriate, is more prized than an ele- 
phant, which is but a burden to the receiver. 

*But to give appropriate gifts to all our 
friends, we must be thoughtful in season, 
listening to their wants, and treasuring in 
our mind chance desires they may express 
for this or that. Very likely sister Lu would 
find solid comfort in a neat sweeping-cap of 
muslin, with a becoming bow at the top, or 
mother feel it a luxury to have a- new shoe or 
scrap bag, a dozen of nice holders, or a set 
of crochet table-mats. If so, be thoughtful 
in season, get the crochet cord, and make the 
mats of different sizes, with a close, solid 
stitch. A row of scarlet round the edges may 
be an improvement. A set of napkin rings 
to match would be pretty, with the numbers 
wrought in scarlet. When soiled, both mats 
and rings are easily washed. The rings, after 
starching, must be dried upon a bottle of the 
right size. 

As far as possible let your gifts have origi- 
nality and individuality ; so will they be doubly 
precious to the recipient; and if they are the 
result of thought, and labor, and self-sacrifice, 
no words can estimate their value to yourself. 


THE FISHERMAN AND THE PORTER; 


OR, 


THE COST OF COVETOUSNESS. 


[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


oe was once a nobleman in Italy who 
was going to be married. Great prepa- 
rations were made for the wedding feast. 
Everything necessary for the occasion had 
been procured, except some fish, of which the 
Italians are very fond. But the sea had been 
so rough for many days, that the fishermen 
in the neighborhood had been quite unsuc- 
cessful. 
The day before the wedding was to take 
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place, however, a fisherman came to the castle, 
having a fine large turbot for sale. He 
knocked at the gate of the nobleman’s resi- 
dence, and inquired if they wanted any fish. 
The porter who kept the gate was a very 
covetous man. He was ready to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to get a little money, 
whether the way of getting it was right or 
wrong. Hs told the fisherman that they 
wanted such a fish very much in his master’s 
house, and as it was for a wedding feast, they 
wguld be willing to give a good price for it; 
but he said he would not let the man in, unless 
he would promise to give him one half of what 
he might get for it. 

The fisherman thought this was so unjust 
that at first he refused to do it. But finding 
he could not get in on any other terms, he 
consented. 

As he went in, however, he made up his 
mind to teach the porter a lesson that he 
would not soon forget. 

He was ushered into the presence of the 
nobleman, who was so delighted to see so fine 
a fish, that he offered to give the man any 
price he might ask for it. 

“You will think, perhaps, Iam naming a 
strange price,” said the fisherman, ‘‘ when I 
tell you that a hundred lashes laid on my bare 
back is the price of my fish, and I will not 
take anything else for it.” 

The nobleman was naturally not a little 
surprised. He thought the man was joking, 
and tried to reason him out of his strange 
notion. 

But finding the fisherman resolute in his 
demands, he said, — 

‘* Well, well, the poor fellow is certainly 
crazy. We must have the fish, however. 
Give him his price; and let him be paid in 
my presence; but lay it on very lightly.” 

As soon as fifty lashes had been given him, 
he cried, “‘ Hold, hold! Ihave a partner in 
this business, and he must have his share of 
the price of the fish.” 

‘“* What!” exclaimed the nobleman, “is it 
possible that there are two such mad fellows 
in the world? Who is your partner, and He 
shall be sent for at once?”’ 

“You need not go very far for him,” said 
the fisherman: “you will find him at your 
gate, in the shape of, your own porter, who 
would not let me in until I promised he should 
receive half of what I got for my turbot.” 

“O, O!” said the nobleman; ‘bring him 
in instantly. Let him have‘ his share, by all 
means; and lay it on soundly.” 

The porter received 4s share of the price 
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asked for the fish. Then he was immediately 
discharged, while the fisherman was amply 
rewarded. The covetous man was caught in 
his own net. , 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS, 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HE season of flowers and fruits is past. 
November, the first month of winter, 
is come. But rarely do the chill winds and 
snows appear before the middle of the month. 
Our beautiful Indian summer comes during 
the first two weeks. This is the time in New 
England to cover your roses for the winter, 
and gather evergreens for Christmas. Grape 
vines, Franconia raspberries, and strawberries 
must be protected. 

The days were so short Flora and Donald 
could spare but little time from their studies; 
besides, as they were ignorant of the best way 
to protect their plants, they concluded it would 
be cheaper in the end to hire a competent 
man to come on a Saturday and cover them 
properly, with their assistance. Donald col- 
lected from the woods some hemlock boughs. 
The gardener first dug a trench by the side 
of the roses, and laid the branches carefully 
into the trench, placing stakes across to hold 
them down; then he covered them with. dirt. 
The grape vines and raspberries he covered 
in the same way. Forget-me-nots, myrtie, and 
Japan lilies they covered with hemlock boughs. 
The strawberries they é¢overed with cornstalks 
and straw. ,He then scattered manure over 
the roses and strawberries. They paid the 
gardener for his work one dollar and a quar- 
ter, and the manure cost one dollar. 

They gathered for Christmas decorations 
two varieties of running pine, and the little 
tree ground pine, — used by gardeners as the 
foundation of their winter bouquets, — and 
lanrel. (If laurel and ground pine are gathered 
before the heavy snows come, they keep green 
longer.) The laurel they placed in vases filled 
with water. As it absorbs water very rapidly, 
at first the vases require refilling twice a day. 
If the laurel branches are selected that have 
buds, they will bloom in winter. 

Donald and Flora placed the pines in the 
cellar, planting the ends of the vines in sand. 
Twice a week they sprinkled it at the same 
time they watered their cellar plants. They 
gathered some beautiful feathery mosses to 
add to their collection. They sold this month 
six moss baskets of flowers for six dollars. 
Deducting the two dollars and a quarter they 





had paid out, they had three dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents to add to their fund, making 
it one hundred and ten dollars and thirty 
cents. 

In our last we gave the language of the flow- 
ers commonly used, beginning with A, B, C, 
D, E, and F. We will now commence with G. 


Geranium (Rose), Preference. 
ss (Ivy), May I be your Escort? 
“ (Balm and Oak), Friendship. 
5 (all the Zonale varieties), Your 
Charms surpass your Qualities. 
(Pelargonium. varieties), Capri- 
cious Beauty. 
Gillyflower, Stability. 
Grass (Ornamental), Domestic. 
Gladiolus, Audacity. 
Gypsophila, Graceful. 
Heliotrope, Devotion. 
Heath, Solitude. 
Honeysuckle (all kinds), Reserve. 
Holly, Constancy. 
Hyacinth, Gallantry. 
Ivy, Poetical. 
Jasmine (White), Faith. 
66 (Yellow), Charity. 
Jockey Club, Gallantry. 
Jonquil, Calumny. 
Lantana (all colors), Jealousy. 
Larkspur (all kinds), Fickleness. 
Laurel, Glory. 
Laurestinus, Prudence. 
Lavender, Distrust. 
“Lemon Blossom, Luxury. 
Lemon Verbena, Suavity. 
Lilac (all kinds), Youthfulness. 
Lily (White), I overcome Everything. 
ss (Japan varieties), Majesty. 
“ (Yellow), Deceit. 
“ (of the Valley), Purity and Loveliness. 
Lobelia, Childishness. 
Maurandia, Critical. 
Marigold, Cruelty. 
Money, Avarice. 
Moss, Unselfish Love. 
Myrtle (Running), Patience. 
“«¢ — (Orange), Exclusive. 
Narcissus (White), Egotism. 
Nasturtium, Generosity. 
Any desirable flower omitted, if our readers 
will notify us, we will add at the end of our 
alphabetical list. 


——_—_.——_————— 


— Epvcation and culture alone cannot 
make useful men and women, or good citizens, 
unless united with faith and morality — faith 
in God and faith in religion. 


n~ 
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THE LOST OHILDREN.* 
BY MRS. LEWIS JERVEY. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. MANLY, Mrs. MANLY, 
Jamie and Liry (children), BRIDGET (the 
nurse), Miss FirzALLen, Dick and ETHI- 
OPIANS, TowN, CRIER, WATCHMAN, SAIL- 
or’s MOTHER, JACK THE SAILOR, Mr. Bon- 
VILLE (a dandy), CHorRus OF GIRLS, SOL- 
DIERS. 


[Before proceeding to the play itself, it may be profitable to 
give some hints in regard to the best manner of “ bringing 
out” the piece. 

The force of sixty children, if so many be employed, is a 
pretty strong one, and we would advise our prospective stage 
manager to provide himself with much patience, and a suffi- 
cient number of copies of the play, to avoid the troublesome 
duty of copying the different parts of the actors. We-shall 
mention all the characters in turn, with a slight description of 
dress, manners, &c. 

The Chorus. One person must take charge of the young 
girls who are to perform this part. Their ages may be from 
ten to sixteen years. They must be dressed as nearly alike 
as convenient, white being the prettiest costume. They must 
be arranged according to height, and must bow to the audience 
before and after singing. The curtain rises after they are as- 
sembled, and falls before they leave the stage. They must 
know the words of the songs, and sing them distinctly. A 
piano behind the scenes greatly helps them to keep time and 
tune. The trio of *‘ Home, sweet Home,” sounds best when 
the three children stand by the piano, out of sight, with the 
Chorus on the stage. The Chorus appears four times. 

The Soldiers. The Soldiers consist of a company of thirty, 
if possible, with captain, lieutenants, &c. ; and they must be 
thoroughly drilled by some one who will have the whole 
charge of them all through the representation. At the ap- 
pointed scene they are to come upon the stage in three 
squads, with drums and a color-bearer. Ifa public room be 
used, the soidiers may remain in an ante-room, and march up 
the aisles of the hall, which has a good effect. The squad’ 
are drilled on the stage, and then formed into a square, the 
captain desiring the standard-bearer, who must be chosen with 
regard to his voice, to stand forward and lead a suitable song 
that has been well practised, all the boys joining in the chorus. 
At the end of the song any local interest may be cheered. As 
the last squad marches off, the Lost Children are to go after 
them, cheering and throwing up their hats, and the curtain 
falls on the empty stage. 

The Ethiopians. This will probably be the most difficult 
part of the entertainment. The dress, instruments, and talk 
are as nearly like those of professional Ethiopians as ib} 
The time allotted to them is about thirty minutes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manly are dressed as gentleman and lady in 
morning costume, — Mrs. Manly in a dress-with a train ; Mr. 
Manly with mustache, cane, and beaver hat. The most diffi- 
cult part of their vO/e is the grief that they must show. 


* This Play is now published by Lee & Shepard in book 
price I5 cents. ‘ 
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The Children must be the smallest that can be found pos- 
sessing the right capacity for assuming their parts. The real 
ages are necessarily greater than the assumed ones. The torn 
and soiled dresses in which they first appear may easily be 
slipped off by Bridget. In the evening scene, the boy must be 
lying with his head in Zidy’s lap; Lily may be sitting on a log, 
to raise her somewhat, and she is to sing him a little home tune 
or hymn, after which the Sailor appears. ly must drawl out 
the words “down yonder,” and point with her hand. 

The Sailor's garb is the common United States marine 
dress. When noticing the weather, as he wonders what he 
can do for the children, he must use a good deal of action, 
and look up as if at the clouds. 

The Sailors Mother’s dress is composed of a w 
chintz pattern, with a muslin apron, and mob cap trimmed with 
ribbon. Her appearance when the curtain rises is that. of 
deep dejection, and the change is great as ack comes in. 
The song with the spinning-wheel lends a great charm to her 
part. When Yack whistles and dances for the children, her 
singing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”’ and clapping her hands helps the 
part. Cake is handed to the children. 

The morning walk of the young Bed/e and Beau must be 
done with many airs and graces, and a drawling style. The 
disgust expressed at the collision with the Town Crier must 
be very manifest, and the young couple walk off arm in arm, 
ignorant that the Zown Crier is watching and mimicking 
them. Dress, walking costume. 

The Watchman appears after the curtain rises, calling the 
hour ; and then, if it is thought best, he sings a humorous but 
appropriate song. His dress is like a policeman’s. The 
Town Crier knocks against him as he enters. He must be 
provided with a bell, and a placard with “ Lost Children!” 
upon it, and be very rough in his manner. 

Bridget, the nurse, is to wear a bright-pink calico dress, 
rather short, with high neck and long sleeves. She must be 
able to use the Irish brogue, and act her part well in detail. 

In the final scene, be sure to have the Chorus all ready be- 
hind the scenes to say, “ They’re found,” at the right time. 

When Lily is to separate her father and the Sai/or, let 
them be directly in front of the stage. The whole of the last 
act must be performed deliberately, and each set of talkers 
must come forward, and then retire. 

Always avoid having the children's backs to the audience. 

At the end of the Fifth Act, the Ethiopians and Chorus 
come in and join in the last song. The Chorus stands behind, 
and the rest of the characters are arranged according to the 
taste of the manager. One singer leads in the song ‘‘ Come with 
me,” and all the rest join in the “Tra lala.” The Prologue 
and Epilogue are said by the Watchman, as he has less to do 
than the others ; and he repeats the former before the first and 
the latter after the last chorus. 

In regard to drilling the children, we would only suggest 
that they meet as often as twice a week, but that the whole 
company need meet but twice a// together, and then only when 
they all know their parts. The best way to dispose of the 
Chorus and Soldiers is for them to occupy the very front 
seats, so that they may see the play, and the girls may be 
easily called when they are wanted, and the Soldiers marched 
into their seats after the drill is over. 

But it is not necessary for the number of children first men- 
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tioned to take part in the play, if a smaller number should 
wish to represent it. The Chorus, Soldiers, and Ethiopians 
are only accessories, but not essential to the performance.] 


PROLOGUE. 


How glorious is the Histrionic Art! 

You'll feel it more than ever ere we part. 
Who like an actor, smiles and tears can win, 
And point the path to virtue or to sin! 
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I meant to say a Prologue long, sublime, 

Whose words would triumph o’er the wreck of 
time; 

I meant to utter axioms wise and true; 

But I’m convinced that this would never do; 

For our stage manager bade me beware 

I did not take more time than was my share. 

Ah! one thing more he bade me s#rely say, 

Don't be too critical upon our play. 


Enter Cuorvs oF GIRts. 
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Second voices 
address first voices. 


From yonder costly dwelling 

What floats, what floats upon the air? 
What sudden cry of sorrow? 

What accent of despair? 
In yonder costly dwelling, 

There weeps, in deepest anguish wild, 
A mother broken-hearted, 

Who cries, ‘‘ My lost, lost child! ” 


What glimmering light approaches 
Along the gloomy, gloomy way? 

What fearful words are spoken 
Before the dawning day? 

The Watchman’s lantern glimmers 
Amid the night so dark and wild, 


And the Crier’s voice is shouting, 


** Lost child! 


Chorus 
address audience. 


(Turn to the audience.) 


Lost child! Lost child!” 


And now to,you, dear patrons, 
The old, the young, the girls, the boys: 
Our Play will tell its story, — 
Its sorrows and its joys. 
And when, returning homeward, 
You gather loving hand in hand, 
May no “ Lost Child” be missing 


From out your household band. 


ACT I. 


Scene I.—A Chamber in Mr. MANty’s 
House. Mrs. MANLY discovered reading a 
book. 


Mrs. Manly. Well, I declare, this everlast- 
ing thought about children gives one very 





little time for improving one’s mind. Ah, for 
the days of girlhood once more, when I could 
devote at least half an hour to the morning’s 
paper, a day now and then to a novel ( point- 
ing to the book), and sometimes indulge — in 
doing nothing! Ah! the times are changed. 
(Calling.) Bridget, bring the children. 
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Enter BRIDGET. 


Bridget. 
ma’am? 

Mrs. Manly. Yes, Bridget; I wish to send 
the children into the court to get some fresh 
air, it is so close here; but we must have them 
looking neat, you know. 

Bridget. And its never neat that they be, 
Mrs. Manly, Master Jamie’s nose most espe- 
cially. My ould father used to have a bit of a 
joke upon that same subject, and, if ye’ll not 
object, I'll jist enlighten ye a bit consarning it. 

Mrs. Manly, Ah, Bridget, how many things 
that old father of yours has to answer for! 
Well, I suppose I must have patience and 
listen to you, for you are a good, faithful crea- 
ture. 

Bridget. (Bashfully.) Ah, Misthress Manly, 
and isn’t it that you are blarneying me this 
morning? 

Mrs. Manly. 
quick, the story! 

Bridget. I was a going to fetch the childer 
jist, but here comes the darlints themselves. 
St. Patterick, how soiled they be! (Zater 
children in a soiled state. BRIDGET carries 
Jamie forward and inspects him.) My ould 
father used to tell, that a Paddy, being asked 
why he wore his stockings wrong side out, re- 
plied, ‘*Becase there’s a hole on the ither 
side of them;” so now, Master Jamie, I will 
turn your stocking. 

Mrs. Manly. (Holding up her hands.) Alas! 
there’s no denying that we poor mothers are 
a hard-used race! Bridget, get the children 
ready. 


And is it me that you're calling, 


By no means, Bridget; but 


(The ehildren’s soiled appearance may be 
managed by letting them appear with old 
and torn garments upon them to cover the 
nice ones underneath, and BRIDGET can 
easily slip them off while talking.) 


Bridget. (Dressing the children.) Well, my 
lady, the story that I was about to tell ye was the 
like of this. — Be quiet, Master Jamie (Shaking 
him; JaMIE makes a face at her.) My ould 
father used to tell mé that he met me walking 
very fast in the street when I was a bit of 2 
child, and he says to me, ‘‘ Well, Biddy,” says 
he, ‘and what are you racing at that rate for, 
my girl?” — Master Jamie, be — aisy won’t you? 
(Jamie shakes himself,) ‘‘O, father,” says T, 
“and isn’t it me nose is a running, and ‘it’s I 
that’s obliged to keep pace with it?” 

Mrs. Manly. (Laughing.) As usual, Bridget, 
your story about your old father is of a style 
Peculiar to yourself. (Coming forward with 
the children, and stooping to tie on their hats.) 
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And now, Lily, you are going to play in the 
court; remember, you must take the best care 
in the world of Jamie, for you are growing 
very old. You are four years old to-day. 
Don’t let the carriages run over him; don’t 
let him play in the dirt; don’t let him tum- 
ble down,—don’t—let me .ee! are there 
any more don’ts? Yes, one more, — don’t 
follow the soldiers if they come. Do you 
hear? Now give mother a kiss, and then you 
and Jamie say your little verses before you ga, - 

Children. ‘‘ ‘My bird is dead,’ said Nancy 
Ray,” &. (Or any baby poem.) 

Mrs. Manly. Take them now, Bridget. 
They will be out of your way all the morning 
while you are washing, and you can accom- 
plish a great deal. 

Bridget. O, Misthress Manly, —I will do 
a dale of that same when they are fornent the 
house. My ould father used to say — 

Mrs. Manly. Never mind your old father’s 
story now, Bridget; to-morrow will do as well. 

Bridget. And surely the time that’s con- 
vanient to you, Misthress Manly, will be jist 
as convanient to me. 

[E2xeunt BripGet and children. 
Sails. 


Curtain 


Scene II.— Room in Mr. MANLy’s house. 
Enter Dick, a colored servant, to set the ta- 
ble, during which operation he makes sev- 
eral mistakes. 


Dick. (Grumbling.) Half past two o’clock, 
and de knives no clean yet, and I has to set 
dis yere table. An’ only one bressed evenin’ 
in de week can I git to go out and sing wid 
de boys. I'll change my place; you see if I 
don’t. 

Mrs. Manly. (From without.) Dick, what 
are you doing? Make hdste. 

Dick. Yes, ma’am; I’se coming. 


Scene III.— Mrs. MAnty at work tn another 
Room. 


Mrs. Manly. Where can Mr. Manly be? 
O, this horrid business, business, all the time! 
I wish people could live like birds. 


Enter Mr. MANLY. Mrs. MANLY rises. 


Mr. Manly. Well, wife, how goes the day 
with you here? It was a bright morning 
enough, but these gathering clouds betoken a 
stormy, dismal night. 

Mrs. Manly. Good day to you, sir. May 
God help the poor, and all who may be ex- 
posed, then! 


Mr. Manly. Well, words won't help them, 
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at any rate; neither will they altogether bring 
in dinner. Is it ready? And the children, 
where are they? ; 

Mrs. Manly. They were playing a while 
ago in the court with the neighbors’ children; 
but as you always like to have a little frolic with 
them before d. ner, and as the clouds threaten 
rain, I will send Bridget forthem. (Cadling.) 
Here, Bridget! 


Enter BRIDGET. 


Bridget. And it’s here that I am, ma'am. 

Mrs. Manly. Bridget, go into the court 
and bring the children home. It is nearly 
dinner time. 

Bridget. Yes, ma’am, they’re dishing it 
up, and its jist now that I left the wash-tub to 
go for the childer; and tossed enough it is 
that I shall find them, I warrant ye, which all 
comes of their playing in the court. Nearlya 
week will it take me to scrub their hands and 
faces, and comb out their tanglesome hair. 

Mr. Manly. Well, well, Bridget, bring 
them quickly, and tell Dick to bring up din- 
ner at once. 

Bridget. Yes, sir; he’s a fetchin’ it now. 

[Z£xc¢ BRipGeET. 

Mr. Manly. Well, my dear wife, with due 
reverence for your opinions, pray permit me 
to say that I find your Bridget, whom you cry 
up to me as perfection, the veriest bore in 
creation. Somehow or other, one musé listen 
to what she says; and, although she talks for- 
ever, all that she does say might generally be 
summed up in three words: ‘** My ould father.” 
But I will forgive her all her faults, if she will 
only hasten with the precious ones; for the 
hours have been very long since I saw them this 
morning. I declare it is worth a day’s toil to 
have a peep at them when I come home, wife. I 
hope that I am not too proud of the treasures, 
though. WhenI am most tired and puzzled 
with business, I have but to think of Lily’s 
bright eyes, and Jamie’s lisping efforts to 
speak, and all goes right with me again. What 
with the thought of them, and of you, too, 
dear wife (laying his hand affectionately upon 
her shoulder), I do believe that I am the hap- 


piest man in creation. But the children; where 


are they? 


(Znter BRinGET, sobbing and breathless.) 


Bridget. Ma’am, the childer’s gone! 

Mrs. Manly. (Quite composedly.) Well, 
Bridget, they cannot be far off. Go and bring 
them. They may be at Mrs. Smith’s, or Mrs. 
Brown’s. Be quick, for we are waiting. 

Bridget. (Stili sobbing.) Vve been to both, 
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ma’am, and they say they have not been there . 
to-day; but they saw them playing in the 
court this morning, and, if they’re not in 
there, that they must have strayed out after 
the soldiers. I was sure that some evil would 
come over them to-day, Mr. Manly, your hon- 
or, for I could not slape for dhraming of them 
last night. My ould father used — 

Mr. Manly. Hush, Bridget! This really 
looks serious, wife. I will go myself after the 
runaways. 

[Zxct Mr. MAnty, followed by Brivcet. 

Mrs. Manly. Well, after all, children area 
trouble from the first minute®they enter the 
world till they fly from the paternal roof to 
matrimony. Talk of maternal pleasures to 
the winds! Nobody knows—ah, nobody 
knows the responsibilities of a mother, until 
the trial is really undertaken: what patching, 
what piecing, what lengthening, what short- 
ening of little garments, what anxieties, what 
tears, what prayers! O, children, children, 
you will be the death of me! 


Re-enter Mr. MANLY, BRIDGET, and Dick. 


Mr. Manly. Wife, the children are really 
nowhere to be found. Quick, put on your 
bonnet and look for them at the east end of 
the town, while I will take the west, Dick the 
north, and Bridget the south; then, should 
our search prove unsuccessful, and the worst 
come to worst, we will send for the town crier, 
and get the neighbors’ help. [Curtain falls. 


ACT II. 


Scene I.— A company of soldiers come upon 
the stage in three squads to form a square, 
and are drilled by the captain. The color- 
bearer, who must be a singer, steps forward 
at the captain's command, raises the flag, 
and sings a song, which has a chorus for the 
vest of the boys, suck as ‘* Rally round the 
frag, boys,” or any suitable song. The cap- 
tain has then three cheers given him, the 
drummers roll their drums, and the soldiers 
are marched off in squads. As the last man 
ts going off, Jamin and Lity come from the 
opposite side and walk across the stage, hur- 
raking and tossing their hats, and follow 
the soldiers out, and are thus lost. 


Scene II.—Mr. Manty's fitchen. Enter 
Dick and Erniopians. This band must 
consist of four boys who can play om the 
bones, banjo, or guitar, tambourine, &t 
They are to have songs and jokes of the ne 
gro order, according to their capacity ; there 
Sore the whole scene is not written in full 
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here. The ETHIOPIANS come in one by one, 
and Dick does the honors. 


Dick. (Hearing a knocking.) Comein, come 
in, Cuff; don’t be bashful. (They sit looking 
at one another. Another knock.) 

Dick. Dat’s Bob; I knows him. How 
d’ye do, Mr. Johnson? (As they shake hands, 
there are two very loud raps.) 

Dick. Welcome, gemmen — Mr. Scipio and 
Cesar. Make yourself at home. Haw, haw! 
Dey tink dis boy is gone after de chillun what's 
lost. But not so, I says. I can’t possibly go 
tell I have a good sing and supper. (They all 
gather round the table, dc. Twenty minutes 
only given to them.) [Curtain falls. 


ACT III. 


Scene I.— A retired and silent Lane in the 
Vicinity of the Wharves. LILy, sitting upon 
the ground, with Jamie asleep in her lap, 
sings a lulluby. 

Lily. 


mamma. 


Poor Jamie. Jamie’s tired. Come, 


Enter Sartor Boy, whistling, and stumbles 
over them. 


Sailor Boy. Hallo, little people! what’s in 
the wind now? I should think that it was 
bed time for you both; yes, quite time for you 
to turn in, for night is coming on, and the 
skies look mighty murky to leeward. I say, 
you had better hoist sail, and be gone. Hal- 
lo, young ones; where might you live? 

Lily. Hush! Jamie’s tired. 

Sailor Boy. But you must go home now, lit- 
tle people; don’t you see how fast the rain is 
coming down? Tell me where you live, and 
what might be your names, and I will give 
you a lift myself, though the captain ¢s a wait- 
ing forme. Now, what might be your name? 
Isay. (Stooping over Lixy.) 

Lily. My name is Lily. 

Sailor Boy. That’s only the beginning; 
what’s the end? I shouldn’t wonder if she 
didn’t know what her own name is. She’s a 
mighty little creature, anyhow, to know any- 
thing. And what might be t’other one’s name? 
(Stooping over JAMIE. ) 

Lily. Jamie. Jamie’s tired. Come, mamma. 

Sailor Boy. (Despairingly.) Little girl, what 
is your father’s name, then? Can’t you tella 
body that? 


Lily. His name is Papa, and mamma's 
name is Mamma; they live down en 
(Pointing in the distance.) 

Sailor Boy. (Thoughtfully.) What's to be 


done? 


Whew! how it rains! ’Tis notin a 
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sailor’s nature to leave them here to perish in 


this lonely place. If I did, I should expect to 
go to Davy Jones’s locker next voyage. Yes; 
what's to be done? that’s a poser. At any 
rate, they shan’t suffer from cold. (Takes off 
his jacket and lays it over them.) If Jamie's 
white face hasn’t a look of our baby that’s 
dead athome! (Pacing up and down as tf he 
were on shipboard.) Yes, here’s a regular 
blow —a stiff nor’easter. We can’t stay here, 
that’s certain; and, if I was to go to look for 
their whereabouts, the captain would think 
that I had deserted, and be as mad as blazes; 
and then again, he said he would sail to- 
night; and he certainly will go when the 
blow is over; so here goes. I won’t desert the 
little ones. I know somebody at home that 
will be glad enough to have them — my dear 
mother, that buried her own little baby. But 
that’s neither here nor there. The captain’s a 
good man, and he’ll help me out of this box. 
Come, little young ones; I'll do my best by 
you, and carry you to my mother, and run 
and tell the captain. (Zakes them by the hand, 
and walks slowly out.) 


Scene II. — Watcuman, walking to and fro, 
in a street. Sings a song. Enter Town 
CRIER, witha bell. They run against each 
other. * 


Watchman. Past two o’clock! Past two 
o’clock ! 

Town Crier. Hallo, there! Stop your clat- 
ter, and listen to a body. 

Watchman. What’s the row? 

Town Crier. Children lost. 

Watchman. Children been lost before to- 
night. 

Town Crier. Know you nought about these? 

Watchman. Describe ’em. 

Town Crier. Boy and girl; four years old, 
and three years old; had on hat, little aprons, 
and so forth; strayed away to-day, it is sup- 
posed, after the soldiers. 

Watchman. Never seed the like. 
o’clock; past two o’clock. 

Town Crier. Well, then, it is a gone case, 
and they must be where some of the folks 
think they are—in the water. Hark’ee, old 
fowl; if you should hear tell of anything about 
the babies, Mr. Manly will reward ye, ye 
know. (Going.) 

Watchman. Hold on a bit. 


Past two 


Now I come 


‘to think on’t, Jem Slukes—him as was on 


guard before me here — did tell me that he 
caught a glimpse of a rather suspicious sight 
at dusk, — one of the sailor boys of the Water 
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Witch carrying two little children towards the 
ship. But, as he knows the boy, and knows 
that he is a clever lad, he thought it was all 
right, and let him alone. But if you are on 
that track, my boy, the scent is lost in the 


water, for the Water Witch put off to sea nigh 
two hours ago. 
Town Crier. Oho, oho! that’s something, 
though; perhaps a quarter of the money. 
[Exit, running. 


Chorus. LANTERN SONG. 








r Sten neighbor, pray lend me rem em ee to-ni pests rage :The aaky it is dark and the mal give no light; My 


2. Dear neighbor, pray lend me your lantern 


the glasses are dimmed I will rub them all bright: And 


3. And, should you e’er wander, to help you I'll come, ate like the poor lost ones,I’ll bring you safe home; Then 


a 
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© shepherd has lost on the a oe his lambs,AndI would tain on car -rythem back to their dams. 
if one is broken, a good turn I'll do; [ll ment it, and give it backperfect to you. 


keep them from stumbling ‘mid darkness and storm, And b: 


ACT IV... 


Scene I.— Sartor Boy’s Home. Picture of a 


y yourbright t we will bringthem home warm. 


ship, large shells, &c., lying about. San- 

oR’s MOTHER, spinning at a wheel, sitting, 

and singing, ‘‘ When shall we meet again?” 
a 


WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? 








2 See ee eee ee eee 





alt When shall wemeet again, dearest and best? Thou go-ing East-er-ly, I to the West; 
2. What wiil = is - paed a Cloud cove eres All is be nah oh ty yet o- No all, 











jose fog foo [ooo a Pa | 





v Thou in whee) love my longeth tor op When shall we oo a- a ar and best? 
One guideth stead -i-ly things great and small, What will the is - sue be? God guideth all. 


Sailor's Mother. Itisof nouse. The first 
evening that Jack leaves me I have to give up 
to my sorrow. (She puts the wheel aside.) 
What noise isthat? (Léstens.) 


Jack enters with the two children. 


Sailor's Mother. Why, Jack, my boy, what 
has brought you back, and at this time of 
night? I was just thinking, so sadly, that I 
should not see you for many months, and here 
you are at my side again. What does it mean? 
and who are these dear little children? How 
pale and tired they look! Come here, little 
boy, and rest on my knee, and presently I will 
make up 4 bright fire again, and get you some 
supper; for I know, by your looks$ you are 
hungry as well as tired. But what is your 
name? and what is your papa’s name? and 
where do you live? 

Lily. My name is Lily, and papa’s name 
is Papa, and mamma’s name is Mamma, and I 
live down yonder. 

Famie. Please, good lady, take us home. 
We want to sleep in our own little beds. 

Sailor Boy. Make them as comfortable as 
you can, mother, and I will tell you all about 
it. I was on my way to the ship, and found 
these poor little ones wet, and cold, and hun- 


gry, in Wharf Lane; and it would have been 
too cruel to have left them there alone; so I 
ran as fast as my legs would carry me down 
to the boat, and rowed off to the ship, and 
asked the captain what I should do. He 
said he must sail at once, while the wind and 
tide served; but, rather® than have the poor 
children suffer, he would leave me behind to 
take care of them, which I did, and have 
brought them to you. 

Sailor's Mother. And very glad I am that 
you did so. And now, my little children, eat 
some of this nice cake I have for you. 

Famie. I like cake, but I want to go home. 

Satlor’s Mother. Poor little boy! Can't 
you amuse him by a dance, while I sing for 
you? (Jack dances the Sailor's Hornpipe, 
which he whistles and his mother sings.) And 
now, my little dears, will you go to bed? I 
will make you a nice little bed; and as soon 
as you wake, Jack and I will take you home to 
your papa and mamma. 


Scene II. — A Street. Enter Miss FITZALLeN. 


Miss Fitzallen. Ah, this early morning air 
‘refreshes one delightfully after the heated at- 
mosphere of the ball-room! it is so health- 





giving, so invigorating! 
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Enter Mr. BONvILLE. 


Mr. Bonvilie. Good morning, Miss Fitz- 
allen. What brings you abroad at this early 
hour? Ah! I perceive you desire to plant deeper 
roses in your cheeks (Jointing) by a breezy 
promenade. You are politic, you are right. 
Nothing makes conquest so easily as complex- 
ion; and yours, I must own — 

Miss Fitzallen. A truce to your compli- 
ments, Mr. Bonville; and tell me (archly), is 
your early walk to benefit your complexion? 

Mr. Bonville. Upon my honor, no. I 
fancy I am irresistible without such aids. 
(Smoothing mustache.) The truth is, I am 
bored past expression by the monotony of ex- 
istence, and came hither to escape that old- 
fashioned invention, sleep. Why, the cattle 
sleep, Adam and Eve slept, my butler sleeps! 
0 for an original idea to help one along in 
the hackneyed business of living. Good 
morning, Miss Fitzallen. (Looking behind 


Trio and Chorus. 


When wand’ring o’erthe deop, The sail - or turnshim home, How ear-nest-ly he 
Ci 


Cres. 





the scenes.) There seems to be a crowd gath- 
ering. Nothing is so vulgar as a crowd.’ 
Adieu. ( Going.) 

Enter Town CRIER. 


Town Crier. Children lost! children lost! 
(He stumbles against Mr. BOoNVILLE, who 
brushes his clothes in disgust.) 

Miss Fitzallen and Mr. Bonviille. 
children? Whose children? 

Town Crier. Mr. Manly’s. 
children lost! 

Mr. Bonville. Mr. Manly. did you say? My 
friend Manly? I must go at once. It will be 
something new, a new-fashioned sensation in 
life’s weary round, to restore lost children to 
their parents! 

Miss Fitzallen. And I, too, must hasten to 
dear Mrs. Manly, to see of what assistance I 
can be to her in her bereavement and distress. 

Mr. Bonviile. Allow me to accompany you. 
(They walk of arm in arm.) 


What 


Children lost! 


Home. 
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* The last part of Sweet Home is here introduced. 
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ACT V. 


Mr. MANLY’s House. Mrs. MANLY tn a Room!’ 
distracted with grief. 


Mrs. Manly. My children, my children! 
has no one seen them, no one heard of them? 
Are their little heads, that have so often lain 
upon my bosom, shelterless to-night? Are 
they shivering with cold in some lonely spot? 
Are they hungry, and tired, and sad? O, my 
children! what would I not give to have you 
once more within these arms! Perhaps I may 
never behold you again; never hear the sweet 
prattle of your lips, or the gentle fall of your 
footsteps. My children! will no one bring to 
me my children? (Znter Mr. MANLy.) O,I 
know that you have come to tell me that they 
are found, — that they are without the door! 
Stand aside, and let me behold my children. 

Mr. Mauly. (Shaking his head mournfully.) 
Alas, poor wife! they are not found; make up 
your mind for the worst. — (Aséde.) How can I 
tell her what we dread? — ( Aloud.) Our neigh- 
bors think that we shall see our little ones no 
more. We have come to the conclusion that 
they wandered towards the wharves, and — 
and — 

Mrs. Manly. — (Frantically.) Merciful 
Heaven! they are not drowned! Only say 
they are not drowned. O, no# that, not that. 
O, no, no, no! 

Mr. Manly. Alas, poor wife! I fear it must 
beso. (Mrs. MANLY sinks down upon a chair, 
and covering her face with her hands, weeps 
bitterly.) 


Enter Miss FITZALLEN azd Mr. BONVILLE, 
who shake hands with Mr. and Mrs. MAN- 
“Ly, and retire with handkerchiefs to their 
eyes. 

Enter Town CRIER. 


Mrs. Manly. (Hearing a noise without.) The 
children! 

Town Crier. Alas, ma’am! alas, sir! 

Mrs. Manly. (Hoarsely.) Are my children 
drowned? 

Town Crier. Worse, ma’am. 

Mr. Manly. (Holding,the Town Crip by the 
collar.) Man, tell me instantly what you know 
about them, or you shall repent of your tardi- 
ness. But I forget myself; my grief makes a 
madman ofme. (Gently.) Will you tell your 
news, my good man? 

Town Crier. *Tain’t much to tell, after all, 
sir. This is it. About dusk, iast evening, a 
sailor was seen carrying them towards the 
Water Witch, and about twelve in the night 
she weighed anchor, and is now far out at sea. 





Mrs. Manly. (Starting up.) With my chil- 
dren? 

Town Crier. Just so, ma’am: and, if I 
could be allowed to state my mind upon the 
subject, I’d have that young sailor hanged, 
drawn, and quartered — the youthful villain! 
I dare say he’s got his reasons for carrying 
them off, but he didn’t know, at the same time, 
that he’d have to die for it by the law. 

Bridget. Die for it! to be sure he will; but 
that’s not half, I hope. My ould father, him 
as lives in blessed Ireland, used to tell me a 
story of a boy who was twice kilt for that same 
thing, because you know, Misthress Manly, he 
took ¢wo children, and once killing was too 
good for him. 

Mr. Manly. (In an excited manner.) Bridget, 
hush, for Heaven's sake! Wife (¢urning to 
Mrs. MANLY), come, cheer up; while there’s 
life there’s hope. I will follow the vessel to 
her port, and I hope yet to rescue them. 

Many Voices without. Hurrah, hurrah, hur- 
rah! They’re found! they’re found! they're 
found! 


Enter Sartor Boy and MoTuHER, with chil- 
dren, having shells and sea-weed in their 
hands. The parents rush to the children 
to embrace them; the Town CRIER af- 
tempts to secure the Saitor Boy, and 
struggles to hold him fast.) 


Satlor Boy. Unhand me, man; unhand me! 

Town Crier. Didn’t you steal the children, 
my boy? and didn’t you mean to carry them 
off? and, if you didn’t carry them off (zn a low 
voice), didn’t you mean to get the reward? 
ll tell you what, my boy, if you'll give me 
just half of what you get, I'll not turn evidence 
against you, and mum (with a knowing wink) 
will be the word. 

Sailor Boy. (Freeing himself from his 
grasp.) Ay, ay, man, that's a bargain; just 
half of what I take you shall have. 

Town Crier. All’s right, then. 

Mr. Manly. (Coming forward and speaking 
sternly.) Young lad, you, then, are the sailor 
boy of the Water Witch who wished to kidnap 
my poor little children. (Zo ¢he Town CRIER.) 
Town Crier, a cord, if you please; such youth- 
ful villany it has seldom been my lot to witness. 
(Commencing to bind his arms.) 

Lily. (Rushing forward between them.) 
Don’t, papa; he’s a good sailor boy. 

Mrs. Manly. Let this boy or his mother 
tell their story, good people all. He does not 
look to me like a villain; there is something 
frank and open about his countenance which 
scarcely betokens such deep depravity. 
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Bridget. My ould father — 

Mr. Manly. Be quiet, if you please, Bridget; 
and you, good woman, tell your story. 

Sailor’s Mother. Jack found them cold and 
wet in Wharf Lane, and, not knowing what to 
do with them, he ran first to the captain, and 
asked him if he would give him leave to find 
the children’s home. So he brought them to 
me, and I warmed them up and put them to 
bed; and a friend of ours told us this morning 
that there was sorrow and mourning in this 
house, and so we brought them to you. And 
so good night, or rather good morning. Mas- 
ter Jamie and Miss Lily, I hope you will come 
and see old Susan and her son Jack, and get 
some more pretty shells. (Going away with 
Jack.) 

Mr. Manly. Stop, my lad; there’s a hun- 
dred dollars’ reward offered for the recovery 
of the children. Your mother has made a 
clear statement, and I believe every word that 
she says. Here is the money ready for you. 
(Offering a purse.) 

Sailor Boy. Not a cent, sir; not a cent. 
My mother would cry shame upon Jack of the 
Water Witch if I as much as foucked the 
money. 
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Mrs. Manly. (Advancing and shaking hands 
with kim.) Noble, generous boy, I knew that 
I was not mistaken in you. If you will not 
accept the money, then accept my everlasting 
thanks; and be assured that many a gift will 
reach your home from our hands, and that you 
need not again leave your mother. 

Sailor's Mother. (Courtesying). Thanks, 
my lady. 

Town Crier. And my share, my lady? I 
half found them, you know. 

Bridget. (Shaking her fist at him.) O, you 
desaiver you; if my ould father — 

Mr. Manly. Bridget, wii yous be quiet? 
You shall be amply rewarded, my man, and 
many thanks to you all, good neighbors and 
friends, for your interest; be assured that we 
will never forget your kindness while our 
hearts retain the memory of this night, and 
The Lost Children. 


Enter Cuorus oF GIRxs, who stand behind 
the actors, and all join in the farewell song, 
‘© Come with me.” 


Farewell Chorus Song. Come witH ME. 
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1. O come with me, 
2. The children dear, 
8. And so, kind friends, 
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Come and see, “tra la ila, 

He did bear; tra «ola ia, 

Our story ends, tra iia la, 
Rallentando. 
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‘How quick withjoy, tra la la, 
With smiles so bright, tra la la, 
And on you tra la, 


EPILOGUE. 


Friends, neighbors, ladies, gentlemen, and all, 

We come obedient to your hearty call; 

We come to thank you for your ‘patience 
shown, 

And all our stage defects and faults to. own. 


—_~.___—_- 


—— TAsTE AND SMELL. — Our taste is in a 
great measure dependent upon the sense of 
smell. A person devoid of the sense of smell, 
never can perceive a burnt article of food by 
the taste. They lose the flavor of the straw- 
berry; and cinnamon, and all spices taste like 
chips. One sense affects another. We re- 
quire them all in perfection to enjoy this life 
fully. 


The Sailor boy, 


ae 





la, To their home. 
Ps They have come. 
Now good night. 


We know we are not Siddons, Trees, or Kem- 
bles 

(Excuse us if our voice a little trembles) ; 

We know we are‘not Mowatts, Keans, O’Neills; 

Each of our corps his own demerits feels. 

To please you was our aim, our genial task, 

And if we have, no more we wish or ask. 


—— THE organ in Music Hall, Boston, is 
the largest in this country; but the organ in 
the new Royal Albert Hall, in London, is the 
largest in the world. Externally, it is sixty 
feet wide (twelve feet wider than the organ in 
Music Hall), and seventy feet high (ten feet 
higher than the one in Music Hall), and it has 
nine thousand pipes, while the Music Hall or- 
gan has only five thousand five hundred pipes. 
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NCE on a time, some years ago, 
Two Yankees, from Connecticut, 

Were travelling — on foot, of course, 

A style now out of date; 
And, being far away down south, 

It wasn’t strange or funny, 
That they, like other folks, sometimes 

Should be out of money. 


So, coming to.a thriving place, 
They hired a lofty hall, 

And on the corners of the streets 
Put handbills, great and small, 

Telling the people, far and near, 
In printed black and white, 

They'd give a show of wax work 
In the great town hall that night. 


Of course the people thought to see 
A mighty show of figures, 
Of Napoleon, Byron,.George the Third, 
And lots of foreign gentlemen, 
Of Mary, Queen of Scots, you know, 
And monks in black and white, 
Heroes, peasants, potentates, 
In wax work brought to light. 


One of the Yankees had, they say, 
No palate to his mouth; 

And this, perhaps, the reason was 
Why he was going south; 

Be that as it may — you see 
He couldn’t speak quite plain, 

But talked with much obscurity, 
And sometimes talked in vain. 


The other was a handsome man, 
Quite pleasant and quite fine; 
He had a form of finest mould; 
And straight as any pine. 
Indeed, he was a handsome ‘man 
As you will often see, 
Much more so than you — or you — or you, 
But like Franklin Pierce — oy me. 


This handsome man stood at the door 
To let the people in, 





And the way he took the quarters 
And the shillings was a sin; 

And when the time of show had come, 
He a curtain pulled aside, 

And our friend without a palate 
Stood in all his pomp and pride. 


And in his brawny hand he held 
A pound or two, or more, 
Of shoemaker’s wax, which he 
Had some time made before. 
He began to work it, 
And his audience thus addressed, 
And the people looked and listened ; 
Let their great surprise be guessed. 


Said he, ‘* My friends, how some folks cheat 
I never could conceive; 
But this is the real wax work, 
For I stoop not to deceive: 
This is your real wax work, 
For your quarters and your twelves. 
Ladies and gentlemen, just walk up 
And examine for yourselves.” 


But when the people saw the joke, 
With anger they turned pale; 
Hammer and tongs they came at him, 
To ride him on a rail; 
But he had an open window, 
And a ladder to the ground, 
And just as he went out of sight, 
He turned himself around, 


And, holding. up the wax to view, 
Said, with a saucy grin, 
‘*My friends, here’s no deception, 
For Iscorn to take you in; 
This is real wax work, 
For your quarters and your twelves. 
Ladies and gentlemen, please walk up 
And examine for yourselves.” 
diagis—edprentine 
— Tue good done by the poor is more 
meritorious, and requires more self-denial, 
than that done by others; for their charity is 
always at the expense of necessaries, while 
that of the rich takes from nothing but their 
superfluity. 
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LOGAN BRAES. 
But I, wi’ my sweet nusslings here, 


Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer, 





Pass widowed nights, and joyless days, 


While Willie’s far frae Logan .braes. 
Illustration from Robert Burns's Poems. 
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E are glad to learn that the Amateur 

Press Association had a successful con- 
vention, and that in their deliberations they 
took a high position in regard to the character 
of amateur papers. This was a step in the 
right direction, and judging from the inter- 
esting letter received by us from Secretary 
Osgood, we may expect decided improve- 
ments in the future. While on this subject, 
we will try to answer a question frequently 
asked by correspondents, ‘‘ Why do not ama- 
teur papers succeed better?” There are 
several reasons. They are too often started 
without any plan on the part of the publisher 
or editor, without any true idea of the work to 
be done; the enthusiasm is likely to die out in 
a short time, and then the paper becomes a 
burden to its owner, and he stops it: again, 
the contents are seldom such as to attract 
readers, even among boys, for boys know what 
is good, and like that which is interesting: 
worse than all these reasons, personal abuse 
and bad temper are often allowed to fill the 
columns. Still another reason is the exfense 
both to publishers and subscribers. This may 
seem trifling, but when all the little items are 
added together, the amount is much more 
than boys’ pockets can meet. Parents are 
usually indulgent in such matters, but our 
young friends can easily see that money can be 
very easily wasted. Press, and type, and paper 
cost considerable, and even a boy’s labor is 
worth something, and it takes many subscri- 
bers to pay the bills. And further, so many 
of those papers have “ failed” that the boy 
public is suspicious. After paying his sub- 
scription to one or more papers, and receiving 
only one or two copies instead of the number 
promised, the subscriber is disgusted, and 
feels that he has been imposed upon, and that 
in future he will be more careful how he 
spends his spare ‘‘ quarters.” 


A “ Parriotic Boy” is inquisitive in regard 
to the American flag. Before long we hope to 
. 





give a full illustrated history of the ‘ Star- 
spangled Banner,” but till then this must suf- 
fice. The Union Flag, so called, of thirteen 
stripes, was first unfurled at the camp in Cam- 
bridge, January 1, 1776. Our boys will please 
bear in mind that at this time the Declaration 
of Independence had not been passed, and the 
colonists still professed loyalty to England 
when their wrongs should be redressed. Thus 
the British ensign was not yet discarded; and 
this “‘Union Flag” bore thgcross of St. 
George to denote England, and St. Andrew’s 
cross to denote Scotland. 

This design was used upon the Union Flag, 
with the field composed of thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white, emblematic of the 
thirteen colonies, The use of the British 
crosses on the American flag led General Howe 
to interpret the unfurling of the flag at Cam- 
bridge as evidence of submission to the crown; 
but the British general soon found out his mis- 
take. On that day a speech by the king had 
been received at camp, and the credulous Brit- 
ish officer thought that it was made the occa- 
sion of the flag raising. Washington, in a 
letter written two or three days after, says, 
‘*We gave great joy to them [the British] 
without knowing or intending it; for on that 
day, the day which gave being to the new 
army, we had hoisted the Union Flag, in com- 
pliment to the United Colonies. But, behold! 
it was received in Boston as a token of the 
deep impression the [king’s] speech had made 
upon us, and as a signal of submission.” The 
principal flag hitherto used by the colonial 
army was plain crimson; but such was the 
indignation of the Americans at General 
Howe’s misconstruction of their flag, that 
they changed the plain red ground to thirteen 
stripes, as a symbol of the number and union 
of the colonies. Soon after, the blue field in 
one corner, with thirteen stars, was adopted; 
and by a resolution of the Continental Con- 
gress, passed June 14, 1777, this was made the 
national flag of the United States. 
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ANSWERS. ENIGMA. 
188. You'll find me in the air, 
* If you'will only look, 
ge pr And though I’m always there, 
& Tone You’ll find me in the brook. 
AUSTRIA Now strange to say, if you will seek, 
AUSTRALIA And not discouraged be, 
BAHAMAS In every little noisy creek, 
CAuYV! I ween, you will see me. 
AIN I'm in with earl and lord, 
A In with their every care; 
173. When ickles hang on the wall. 174. I’m with the robber’s hoard, 
99 + %® = 100. 175. (Male) (a pen in S) (ewe) Within his hidden lair. 
(la) Malay peninsula. 


176. x 
EEL 
BIRCH 
THISTLE 
PERSIMMON 
BRAMBLE 
LEMON 
BOX 
N 


177. (Cannon to right of them) (cannon to 
left of them) (cannon in front of them) (5=v) 
(0) (50=1) (50 = 1) (e) (y) (e) (d) (a) (n) (A) 
(TH under ED) — Cannon to right of them, 
cannon to left of them, cannon in front of 
them volleyed and thundered. 178. Hamlet. 
179. Nagasacki, Japan. 180. 1. Mocking Bird. 
2. Yellow Bird. 3. Cat Bird. 4. Pigeon. 5. 
Swallow. 181. Eastport. 182. 1. Robin. 2. 
Canary. 3. Partridge. 4. Swallow. 183. 1. Be- 
low (X = Greek Chi) is tan — Beloochistan. 
2. (W inon A) — Winona. 3. (Tusk) (arrow) 
(ra) — Tuscarora. 184. 1. Clara. 2. Logan. 
3- Again. 4. Raise. 5. Annex. 185. Charles 
Reade. 186. Where law ends tyranny begins. 


COLLEGE. 


“Tamper 


Dovusie AcROSsTIC. 


190. Initials, a state; finals, its capital: — 


Square Worp. 1. Afish-tub. 2. Trouble. 3. A short Sleep. 


187. 1. The first man. 2. Finished. 3. A| 4. A feminine pronoun. 5. A kind of vessel. 
girl’sname. 4. A sort of ground grain. 6. A kind of mineral water. 
COLLEGE. CHINCKOPIN. 
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ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


191. There is a number of four figures, the 
sum of whose digits is equal to twice the sum 
of the first and fourth, The sum of the first 
and second is equal to the difference between 
the fourth and third. The sum of the first and 
fourth equals the sum of the second and third. 
The sum of the first and fourth divided by the 
sum of the second and third is equal to the 
first. What is the number? 

WILFORD. 


192. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Dovusie ACROSTIC. 


193. Initials, a state; finals, its principal 
city: — 
1. A table utensil. 


2. To entice. 
5. Latin pronoun. 


3. Slimy. 


4. Uncooked. 6. Noises. 


7. A relative. 
CHINCKOPIN. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuZZLE. 


Ca 


RWured eer 


194. 


CHARADE. 


195. My first is equality; my second is infe- 
riority; my whole is superiority. 
SHUFFLES. 
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Dovusie AcrostTICc. 


196. The initials and finals form the an- 
swer : — 
First a Noisette rose, beautiful and rare; 
Second like convolvulus minor, delicate and 
fair; 

Third a small native tree, flowering before 
leafing ; ; 
Fourth a profusion of rich flowers, from green 

leaves peeping. 


My second being reversed, prefix to it my first. 
My third and fourth now add to the above, 
and then unite. 
My whole (a Spartan king) is brought to light. 
Moss Rose. 


197- GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLe. 





SquaRE Worn. 


198. 1. To clutch. 2.A Persian coin. 3. 
Separate. 4. Coarse cloth. 5. A boy’s name. 
Loquax. 


Dovsie AcrosTIc. 


200. Place three rivers, one above another, 
so that the initials and finals will name two 
other rivers. 

SPEcs. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 
oF Ottver OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Dear Hong Kong, we wish we could, but we 
“cannot; still, for your encouragement we will 
say that you are on the highway to success, 
and must soon gain the desired end. — Con- 


tributor’s verses are creditable to him, but, 


would hardly be so for the Magazine, and 
therefore must be “declined With thanks.” — 
Occasionally we have a letter that shows, on 
the part of the writer, a sad lack of acquaint- 
ance with the spelling-book and grammar; and 
as for punctuation, we mildly suggest to one 
who will certainly take the hint kindly, that 
to make a pause after every word is a great 
waste cf material. — ‘‘ Club Rates ” are always 
on the cover of the Magazine; never fail to 
read adi there is in the Magazine, — cover and 
all, —and you will thus be saved some trou- 
ble in writing letters. — Esrom, Esq., must 
keep on trying if he would succeed; but we 
would not. recommend to him to attempt 
poetry. 

Uncle Josh’s pictorial compliments are re- 
ceived with thanks. — P. B. Loomis, Jr., has a 
desire for amateur papers; will some one of 
the youthful editorial corps gratify him?— 
Horatio’s friendly criticism shall receive all 
proper attention. We try in our pages to ex- 
emplify the motto, Utile cum dulce (the useful 
with the sweet or agreeable, or, as an old 
friend was wont to translate it, ‘hasty pud- 
ding and molasses”), and we are just vain 
enough to think that we have pretty good suc- 
cess. — Morning Star will find telegraphing, 
when well learned and diligently followed, to 
be an honorable and pleasant business. 

Lee & Shepard will soon publish a book of 
games that will answer A. R. P.'s question. — 





Chinckopin is so lavish with his favors that we 
are confused; but we shall try to use some of 
his head work. — Zeno’s head and head work 
came. We shall use the last, or a part of it, 
and the first he may want to use himself! — 
Humpty Dumpty keeps a sharp lookout for 
us, for which we thank him. —J. W. South- 
wood, 133 Chelsea Street, East Boston, Mass., 
announces himself as treasurer of the Boston 
Stamp Co.; those interested will please take 
notice. — H. H., Box 549, Toledo, Ohio, says 
he will both subscribe and contribute to ama- 
teur papers, and wants specimens. — Grizzly 
Jake’s rebus is as “‘ easy as rolling off a log;” 
but his log is very well drawn. — We are sorry, 
but Hopeful has an opportunity to exercise his 
grace; the “ bashful boy ” is all right. — A. D. 
P. must make a second attempt. — Hickup 
picks up ‘another name, Paroquet. — Joka’s 
rebus is too blind. 

The Philadelphia Monthly merits praise, 
and reflects credit on its enterprising editors. 
— Rafoozleum (what a name!), of Palmer, II- 
linois, has a Novelty Press for sale. — Whirl- 
wind is fortunate in his location, and his 
anecdote of Miss O'Neil is quite characteristic 
of that lady. — E. Martinette, 688 Broadway, 
New York City, wants obsolete issues of foreign 
stamps. — Pinkham, New Market, N. H., is 
severely attacked with the stamp fever, and 
needs all the assistance he can obtain. — Don 
Sly not quite sly enough. — Welcome once 
more to Specs. The acrostic is accepted. — 
Sailor Boy’s first puzzle is certainly curious; 
perhaps a little too curious. The other has a 
very antique odor. — Smike’s choice is good, 
we think, and so far as we are concerned, he 
shall not regret it. 

Fred Snell is right in his guess; sometimes 
‘‘ mistakes will happen in the best-regulated 
families.” — G. S. W. sends a duplicate set of 
answers, but no puzzles to correspond. — 
Grizzly Jake has a poetical mood once in a 
while, as when he writes, — 
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“There is a question, — I must ask it, — 

Will these not reach the old Waste Basket?” 
to which we answer, No. 1 will not. — We 
must shuffle off Shuffles’s riddle, for it is very 
old: the charade we may use. — The “arith- 
metical,” by Wilford, is accepted. — Harry 
M.’s rebus is very prettily drawn, but is too 
easy. — Not quite, Ovid. — “‘ Luck and Pluck” 
was written by Horatio Alger. — What a funny 
idea that is of yours, friend Shuffles, that your 
writing will be more‘legible in pencil than in 
ink! that is, if the ink is good, and we beg our 
boys and girls to have good ink; any other is 
a nuisance to writer and reader. Sometimes 
we have letters that are almost illegible by 
reason of paleness. — Ed. Ward is good both 
at guessing and at inventing; still we cannot 
use all the good things that are sent to us. 
“Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true; ” 
or, as a type-setter read it in Horace Greeley’s 
manuscript, ‘‘ ’Tis five, ’tis fifty, and fifty ’tis, 
*tis five!” The photograph is added to our 
picture gallery. — L. H. V., 602 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia, has a printing-press for 
sale, and so has George W. Spencer, of East 
Cambridge. The latter is a Lowe press in 
good order, and cheap; a good chance for 
somebody. 

Samuel H. French, Jr., 190 Second Street, 
Albany, N. Y., has become “fired with mili- 
tary ardor,” belongs to a company called the 
**Lincoln Guards,” drills in the street, &c., 
and he wants to find some one similarly dis- 
posed. Can any of our readers help him in 
his endeavors? We used to “play soldier” 
in our younger days, but the sad experiences 
of the past few years of our country’s history 
have given to all such ‘‘ play” a serious as- 
pect. — Here is a sensible correspondent. He 
says, ‘The interest you take in the amuse- 
ments and intellectual improvement of young 
people, and your kindness in noticing their 
communications, are having a most beneficial 
effect. In this far off state (California), we 
boys feel encouraged and stimulated to enroll 
ourselves among your correspondents.” — 
Alfred H. Wheeler is informed that the ‘cut ” 
referred to in his letter has not yet been re- 
ceived. 

One of our correspondents (W. Udell) has 
found an old record at North Hatfield, Mass., 
which describes a road as ‘running from 
Pochang Meadow to the stream, where old 
Mr. Doolittle’s horse died!” Rather indefi- 
nite, we should say. The same correspondent 
boasts of a copy of the ‘‘ New England Week- 
ly Journal,” of Monday, April 8, 1728. — We 
can compliment most heartily, for its legibil- 
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ity, Bostonian’s handwriting. — Chinese coins 
are for sale by G. W., 108 Biddle Street, Mil- 
waukie, Wis. — ‘‘tf,” at the end of an adver- 
tisment, means that the advertisement is to 
be kept in the paper till forbidden; ‘‘eop” 
means every other paper; ‘‘ eow,” every other 
week, &c. With this hint, friend Comstock 
can easily satisfy his curiosity. — Erasmus, 
one of the vigorous promoters of the Reforma- 
tion, was born at Rotterdam, October 28, 
1467, and died at Basel, July 12, 1536. — Like 
an omnibus, our family circle always has 
‘‘room for one more;” and so Harry Wright 
may consider himself admitted. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Nicholas Nick- 
leby, Box 45, West Marlboro’, Mass. — Zeno, 
Box 1279, Pittsburg, Pa. (curiosities). — James 
Magee, Hoboken, N. Y., wants stamp dealers’ 
price lists, also letters. — Charles R. Rutledge, 
Lock Box 588, Pittsburg, Penn. (coins). — 
Edward H. Wheeler, 324 Tompkins Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. I. — Charles Harrington, Jr., 
Box 114, and C. A. Harris, Box 121, both of 
Wenham, Mass.,want correspondents on birds’ 
eggs. — Andrew D. Parker, Morrisiana, N. Y. 
—M. T.S., Brattle Street, Webster, N. H. — 
Champagne Charlie, Box 275, Marlboro’, Mass. 
— Wm. H. Morifson, care of Clarke & Co., 
Transfer Station, Pittsburg, Pa. —John E. 
Doherty, care of Clarke & Co., Transfer Sta- 
tion, Pittsburg, Pa.—F. J. Abbott & Co., 
dealers in foreign stamps, Lock Box 21s, 
Syracuse, N. Y.— Wakefield Wheeler, 62 
First Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. (amateur pa- 
pers). — Walter W. Fessler, Greenville, Mer- 
cer Co., Pa.—F. C. Griswold, Greenfield, 
Mass. —E. Pierce, No. 6 Rockland Street, 
Boston, Mass. (games). —J. Alex Edgar, Bu- 
reau, Eng. and Printing, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. (amateur papers). — Path- 
finder, Box. 247 Marlboro’, Mass. — Chas. C. 
Fremont, Dacotah, lowa.— W. Shotwell, Shar- 
on, Drawer 58, Cadiz, Ohio. — Geo. Leaver- 
ing, Lock Box 9, Columbus, Ind. (stamps). 
— Toby Crackitt, Box 45, West Marlboro’, 
Mass. — Fred. C. Penfield, Box 81, West 
Meriden, Conn. (stamps, printing, and ama- 
teur papers). — P. T. Anther, Box 188, Jersey 
City, N. J. (base ball and hunting). — O. K., 
Box 470, Jacksonville, Ill. (eggs, furs, and 
stamps). — John Gilpin, Lock Box 52, Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt. (stamps and birds’ eggs). — Ed- 
ward Carlton, Box 532, Columbus, Bartholo- 
mew Co., Indiana. — Lewis Poyssen & Bro., 
198 Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y. (stamps 
and coins). —E. Nigma, 147 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (rowing, dogs, and fancy 
fowls). ; 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XL. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: While in 
Madrid we made the acquaintance of 
Henry Ruggles, Esq., United States consul 
at Barcelona, — who had been driven from his 
post for a season by the alarming ravages of 
yellow fever, — and also of his estimable lady. 
We spent a delightful evening with them at 
the hospitable residence of General Sickles; 
and though the apartment was not exactly 
American in its style and furniture, the occa- 
sion seemed much like home, the venerable 
mother of the general, his accomplished 
daughter, the pretty German governess, and 
the polite secretary of legation, making a 
very agreeable party. With the consul and 
his lady we went to the Escurial, wandered 
through its multitude of apartments, visited 
its church and chapel, seated ourselves upon 
the bench on which Philip II. died, and de- 
scended to the Pantheon, which is the gaudy 
vault in which Charles V., and Philip II., 
and most of the Spanish sovereigns since their 
time, are buried. It seemed just a little 
strange to read the names of these great mon- 
archs on the very sarcophagi which contained 
their mortal remains. 

With the same party we went to Toledo, 
curious in its approaches, quaint in its antique 
structures, rich in its vast cathedral, and in 
the relics of a remote past. This city is ona 
branch railroad, twenty-six miles from the 
main line. On our return we left our friend 
Ruggles and his lady at Castillejo, the junc- 
tion. We parted with them in the little cheer- 
less room in the station, where they were to 
wait for the train for Valencia. It was cold 
and dismal, and we had before decided to take 
the train from Madrid to Ciudad Real at 
Aranjuez. At this station we found a res- 
taurant, where we paid a dollar and a half 
a piece for a very indifferent supper. Our 
jolly friend Matt was sick in the morning, and 
was unable to go to Toledo with us, but had 
promised, if able, to take the night train from 
Madrid. We were very anxious about him, 
and when the train came at eleven o'clock we 
asked the guard if he had seen the cadallero 





Americano. He immediately conducted us to 
the compartment in which our invalid friend 
was sleeping away his.hours. «The meeting 
was a jolly one, and we went on our way 
rejoicing. 

The night was quite cold, but the car was 
made tolerably comfortable for the feet by the 
use of oval-shaped metallic cylinders, about 
three feet long, covered with carpeting, which 
are filled with hot water, and placed on the 
floor. This is the only contrivance known in 
Europe for heating a car. They were changed 
after three hours, when they were entirely’ 
cold, for hot ones. 

At six in the morning we arrived at Ciudad 
Real, where we immediately took another train 
for Badajos. The journey is rather long and 
tedious, for there is very little variety in the 
scenery. Near Merida there are some inter- 
esting Roman ruins to be seen from the win- 
dow. The vine and olive represented the 
principal productive industry of the country. 
At five o’clock we arrived at Badajos, and 
when we passed out of the station we had a, 
suspicion that a squad of New York hackmen 
had been imported in order to introduce 
American fashions into Spain. The rascals 
were not only vociferous like their prototypes 
in the metropolis of the new world, but they 
were even disposed to capture the passengers 
by force and violence. But after all it was 
only a cheerful and pleasant way they had of 
doing business, for as soon as we surrendered 
to one of them, he was as polite and obliging 
as need be. We asked for the Fonda de las Cua- 
tro Naciones ; but our driver assured us we had 
one too many nations; it was las Tres Naciones. 
It was a mile or more to the walls of the city, 
and on the way we crossed the Gaudiani, 
whose banks were green and pretty. The 
little omnibus rattled violently on its way, 
passing through the city gate, and soon into 
the narrow and crooked streets of the old 
town. It seemed more Spanish than anything 
we had seen, and we half expected to meet 
Don Horribio and the Dean of Badajos. 

The Hotel Three Nations was a wonder in 
itself — stone steps, arches, long winding pas- 
sages, and rather suggestive of brigands and 
horrible stories. We were shown to a room 
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where we were expected to camp together, 
though there were only two single beds in it. 
The judge insisted upon a separate room; we 
stated his wishes to the waiter, and he was 
shown to an apartment, with no window, 
whose ceiling was composed of round sticks 
of wood. The supper was even viler than 
Spanish hotels usually provide. 

After a walk through the streets, in which 
we were stared at by everybody, and the little 
boys and girls ran after us, we returned at 
an early hour. The train was to leave at six 
in the morning, and we directed the waiter to 
call us at half past four, to have breakfast at 
five, and the omnibus at the door at half past 
five, with a suspicion that he would do none 
of these things. We were afraid he would 
keep us another day if he could, for business 
was not very lively at the Zres Naciones. We 
wronged him, for he called us on time, had 
our coffee and eggs, and the omnibus on time. 

We reached the station in season, and ob- 
tained receipts for the eguipaje, but we saw no 
train. We avoided second-class cars for long 
journeys in Spain, and we soon had the satis- 
faction of learning that we were to be dragged 
in a carriage of this kind, behind a long freight 
train. It was as hard as a tip-cart, and we 


stopped from fifteen minutes to half an hour 
at every station; but we were particularly 


good-natured that day, and made the best of it. 

At Elvas, the first station in Portugal, the 
freight cars were sealed by the custom-house 
officers, and the police asked us a long list of 
questions, glancing at our passports. The 
journey was slow and tedious, though portions 
of the route were picturesque. On the banks 
of the Tagus the scenery was beautiful. 

At Entroncamiento we were obliged to wait 
two hours for the train from Oporto. We 
dined here, and for the three dinners we paid 
the astonishing sum of three thousand three 
hundred and ninety reds ; but then it was four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and we had eaten 
nothing since our slight breakfast at five in 
the morning, and we gormandized on chickens, 
and queer dishes of the composition of which 
we had not the slightest idea. We reached 
Lisbon at ten; the custom-house official at the 
station spoke excellent English, obtained a 
‘carriage for us, and was generally very affec- 
tionate. The-+Hotel Braganza is on a high 
hill, and our room was at the top of the house, 
with four port-holes, commanding a fine view 
of the harbor. 

We were in Lisbon five days, but there is 
very little to be seen there. We met the 
American minister, Mr. Lewis, and the con- 
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sul, Mr. Diamard, several times, and were 
very kindly treated, We engaged passage in 
the French steamer Ville de Brest for Malaga, 
touching at Cadiz. Our bill at the Braganza 
Hotel nearly ruined us, for it was twenty- 
six thousand seven hundred and eighty re¢s. 
Then we paid fifty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred rezs for tickets to Malaga! However, we 
felt better when we considered that it took 
nearly nine hnndred recs to make a dollar. 

The weather in Lisbon was perfect; the skies 
were clear, and the air soft and balmy; but 
as soon as we went to sea, a tremendous gale 
came down upon us. The Ville de Brest 
was small, but long and narrow, and being 
loaded with iron, she behaved in the most ex- 
traordinary manner. She rolled till the water 
poured in over the rail on one side, and then 
on the other. It was impossible to stand, sit, 
or lie, without holding on hard with both 
hands. A book would not stay on a table 
covered with a wollen cloth; every movable 
thing pitched from one side to the other of 
the cabin. For the first time in our eventful 
life, after crossing the Atlantic three times, we 
were seasick— we confess it with shame, 
though we don’t think the sensation is half so 
bad as some descfibe. We had been sick in 
precisely the same way on shore, in Italy. 
The steamer shifted cargo in the gale, and 
the captain was obliged to run under the lee 
of a point to open the hatches. We slept well 
atnight in spite of the heavy sea, and the 
next evening arrived at Cadiz, but had to “lay 
off” all night, for the want of a pilot. The 
steamer ran in as far as it was prudent to go, 
and then suddenly came about. The effect of 
this turn was tremendous, and for a moment 
we thought the Ville de Brest had gone under 
for good. It was an awful roll, and washed 
the decks. Matt declared that it was a 
French roll. 

We were the only passengers on board, and 
had the cabin all to ourselves. The captain 
was as lively as a cricket; the garcon and the 
stewards were all attention, and we enjoyed 
this trip very much. The next day we went 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. It was a deli- 
cioys day, and we had a fine view of the 
African shore, and of Gibraltar, the rock and 
the town. In the middle of the night we an- 
chored in the harbor of Malaga, but were 
ordered off by the health officers, who came 
alongside at nine the following morning. All 
hands were mustered at the rail, and were 
counted by the officers in the boat, to see that 
they corresponded with the number in the bill 
of health. Oxiver Optic. 





Words by SamvuEL BurNHamM. 


. Lul -la- by, 
. Lul -la- by, 
. Lul - la - by, 
. Lul -la- by, 
. Lul -la- by, 


by must sleep ; 
by rust sleep ; 
by must sleep ; 
by must sleep ; 
by must sleep ; 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Now when the dies, 
Peace - ful shall rest head ; 
No cause for anxious fears ; 
Ba - by by Heaven blest! 
Moth - er will watch and pray, 


5 —< - la - by, by must sleep ; - Forms that we can-not see, 


ul - must God from the skies, 


Closed be the lit-tleeyes; Rest till the sun arise, ba- by,sleep. 
Noise - less shall be the tread, Round our dear darl-ing’s bed, ba - by,sleep. 
Not yet for theethe years, When life must have its tears; ba- by,sleep. 
Cares trou-ble not thy breast ; Naught shall disturb | rest, ba - by,sleep. 
Dan- ger may keep away, Un - til the dawn of day; ba- by,sleep. 
Lov - ing, are watching thee; Thus may it ev- er be, ba - by,sleep. 
Moth - _er’s prayers that rise; Ba - close his ba - by,sleep. 
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| The Poppy. 
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The Snapdragon. | 
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The Night 
Blooming 
Cereus. 








A FLORAL QUABTETTE. 
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“COME IN, MY CHILD.” 





